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THE FORMAL OBJECT OF SOCIOLOGY 


FRANZ MUELLER 


In his little treatise entitled ‘“The Governance of Rulers,’’ St. 
Thomas Aquinas states in the introduction that he is about “‘to ex- 
pound carefully, according to the authority of Holy Writ and the 
teachings of the philosophers as well as the practice of worthy princes, 
both the origin of government and the things which pertain to the 
office of rulers.’’* In these words St. Thomas is announcing that 
he is about to discuss this particular material object, namely, gov- 
ernment, under the aspect of three different formal objects, namely, 
with respect to the supernatural, with respect to merely natural be- 
ing, and finally with respect to concrete existence in time and space. 
We meet these three approaches again in Comte’s so-called law of 
the three stages. Comte, we may recall, was of the opinion that 
the human spirit in the course of history progressed from theological 
knowledge, to metaphysical knowledge, and finally attained positive 
knowledge. Paul Furfey, however, in his book Three Theories of 
Society (New York, 1937) has shown that this apparent advance 
was in reality a retrogression, and that in the social sciences the re- 
ligious interpretation or theological theory of society must be con- 
sidered the highest point and the consummation of social under- 
standing. Furfey’s dictum, however, was not meant to lead us into 
an error the reverse of Comte’s which would replace social meta- 
physics and empirical sociology, with social theology. Many years 
ago, Max Scheler, maintained in his sociology of knowledge? that 
we are dealing with forms of knowing which are really distinct and 
can never replace each other. 

Modern positivism and sensualism deny the scientific character 
of theology and metaphysics. Many Christian thinkers on the other 
hand, are inclined to scorn the empirical sciences. The latter at- 
titude is typical of Protestantism in its original form in which it dis- 
played great mistrust of natural reason and denied the relative 
autonomy of created beings. At the same time one cannot deny that 
many Catholic thinkers, too, have gone about their empirical studies 
with a kind of uneasy conscience. In order not to be suspected of 


‘De Regimine Principum ad Regem Cypri, tr. G. B. Phelan, St. Michael’s 
College Phil. Texts, Toronto, 1935. 

Die Wissensformen und die Gesellschaft, Probleme einer Soziologie des 
Wissens, Leipzig, 1926, p. 68. 
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positivism they tried to bolster up their studies with religious and | 
moral reasonings. Sometimes they felt themselves inferior in the | 
company of non-Catholic thinkers, and then they tried to justify 
themselves with a certain admixture of positivistic conclusions. The 
result of such a stand, at least from the viewpoint of true science, 
was an unhappy confusion of empiricism, philosophy, and theology, 

Here some one may recall that St. Thomas himself in the above- 
mentioned treatise cast light on his subject matter from different 
viewpoints. Such a procedure was, of course, entirely permissible 
since he dealt here with a more or less concrete problem and not 
with a topic of a systematic nature. But even in this treatise of a 
particular question St. Thomas never confused his formal objects, 
He did not use supernatural categories when dealing with the natural | 
order, nor did he limit himself to the study of the supernatural and } 
the nature of things when a knowledge of spatial and temporal 
existence was desired. 

This is the great fallacy into which we fall so frequently in these 
days: we seem unable to distinguish clearly between the truths of 
revelation, philosophical speculation and experimental knowledge. 
We know, of course, that in the concrete the supernatural and the 
natural order, essence and existence form a unity, one being; but we 
should realize too that they are nevertheless facts and phenomena 
that exist objectively and not only in our minds, and therefore rep- 
resent phases and modalities of being which are of the utmost sig- 
nificance. 

It is, for example, of great importance to understand that the 
Creator endowed His creatures with certain laws of life according 
to which they will act or should act and react during their earthly 
existence: to rational beings He gave moral laws, to the irrational, 
physical laws. God does not, therefore, direct the activity of His 
creatures by constantly interfering with them; each creature is really 
a cause itself, a causa secunda. Because of this fact that creatures 
within their specific order strive autonomously toward their ends 
the empirical sciences come into being. If we were obliged to refer 
every mundane thing or act to the First Cause directly, then sociol- 
ogy, too, would be without any subject matter and without any 
reason for existence; then — if there were no question of human 
thinking and freedom of choice — we could have only social theol- 
ogy, and perhaps some kind of moral philosophy. 

If these differentiating terms which we have just mentioned have} 
any meaning at all, then certain differentiated objects of knowledge 
must correspond to them. Long before there was any systematic 
sociology, we had methodical, theological, and philosophical studies 
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of the social aspect of humanity. But now, since we have come to 
speak of “‘sociology,’’ we generally mean that study of social life 
based on inductive reasoning in contrast to any study which might 
be based on faith or on speculation. In view of the fact — and 
we are using the words of St. Thomas — that God not only gives 
creatures being but also makes them causal beings, the validity of 
an empirical social science cannot be called into question. St. Thomas 
rightly emphasizes the point that if we were to ascribe all the ac- 
tivity of the lower orders of being to the First Cause alone we would 
be losing sight of the infinite goodness of the Creator and under- 
value the order of the universe.* In the same way, all those who 
use the terms moral theology, social philosophy, social ethics, and 
sociology synonymously are contributing to that unfortunate ig- 
noring of the ordered autonomy which belongs to the different 
pheres of nature and culture.* 


Sociology As An Empirical Science 


That sociology is justified as an empirical science we will realize 
especially when we compare it to social philosophy. While 
theology concerns itself with the supernatural First Cause, philos- 
ophy deals with natural formal causes, with entelechy or the vital 
principle of being. Similarly social philosophy seeks the ‘‘soul,” 
as it were, which animates the social body; it looks particularly for 
an understanding of the universal supra-temporal essence of this 
animating principle of society. 

Sociology, on the other hand, tries to understand the influence 
which “‘matter’’ has on the social soul; or, to be more precise: sociol- 
ogy is concerned about the kind of individuation of the general 
principle of life that is occasioned by the social ‘‘building material.” 
We know how the skilled sculptor embodies his ideas in a way con- 
sonant with the material at hand. The material, e.g., the kind of 
stone used by the sculptor, is neither the origin of his idea, nor does 
it of itself exercise any influence or work any change on the idea 
itself. The material has, however, certain characteristics of its own; 
it may have a specific crystalline structure, it may react in its own 
way to temperature changes or to the blow of the chisel, etc. The 
sculptor must, of course, take these things into consideration. In 
other words, then. secondary causes and material causes influence the 
way in which he actualizes his ideas. 


*De veritate qu. II. 1 (cf. H. Mayer, The Philosophy of Teaching of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, Milwaukee, 1929, p. 50). 

“Cf. O. v. Nell-Breuning, S.J., Reorganization of Social Economy, Mil- 
waukee, 1936, pp. 35-36, 80-88; Franz H. Mueller, “What is Sociology,” The 
Fleur de Lis. Vol. XXXIX, No. 1, pp. 30-34. 
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A similar thing occurs in social life. The idea of the state, for 
instance, is embodied in a generally valid way in the political nature 
of men of all times and places; but the manner in which it is actual- 
ized changes according to historical and geographical circumstances 
and depends on ethnological and psychological conditions. The 
racial characteristics, the ecological conditions of life, and the sub- 
jective motives (finis operantis) of the men who establish and sup- 
port the state are, as it were, the building material in which the idea 


or form of the state is individuated. At this point we may pass 


over the question as to which is the formal cause of the state: the 
political nature of man, their common consent, or authority inter- 
preting the common good. This is properly a question of moral 
philosophy and of political science. As empirical sociologists we are 


in this case especially interested in this fact: that the circumstances ! 


of time and place, as well as the different human attitudes and in- 
terests, may lead to an indefinite number of forms in which we may 
find the state or other forms of government realized. If we were 
to consider this manifold individuation as purely accidental and give 
our attention only to the essence and form, we would be ignoring 
the processio Dei ad extra in this instance, i. e., the unfolding of God 
outwardly.’ If Almighty God condescends to make use of human 
intermediate purposes and ends, in order to accomplish His eternal 
plans, it cannot be beneath our dignity to accord these proximate 
causes our scientific attention and interest. 

Thus far we have only established the empirical character of the 
formal object of the science of sociology. But sociology is not the 
only empirical social science; social psychology, social history, social 
statistics, social economics, and social ecology, all are distinguished 
from moral theology and social philosophy in the same way, i. e¢., 
by their empirical character. 


Primary Concern of Sociology 


How, then, is sociology distinguished from the other empirical 
social sciences which like it have society as their material object? As 
the name itself should imply, sociology is social science in the nar- 
rower and proper sense of the term. Therefore sociology should be 
primarily interested in the most fundamental thing, in the social 


* Just as secondary causes reflect God’s goodness, so this rich individua- 
tion reflects His infinity. ‘Therefore there would not be a perfect like- 
ness of God in the universe if all things were of one degree. For this 
reason, therefore, is there distinction in created things in order that they 
may receive God’s likeness more perfectly by multiplicity than by unity.” 
Contra Gent. II, XLV. Individuation, therefore, should not be considered 
a defect of being or even as a consequence of sin and the fall of man. 
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process itself which we call “‘sociation’’; it is not interested in the 
mere interplay of mind upon mind as is social psychology, not in 
the properties of large quantities of social phenomena as is social 
statistics, not in the spatial aspects of human living-together as is 
human ecology, not in those factors which bring about succession 
in social life as is social history, nor in the interchange of ee as 
is social economics. 

Sociology inquires how social relations and social structures come 
into existence and how to pass out of it, and we venture to repeat it 
again, sociology is not primarily interested in the formal cause of 
these social phenomena but in the secondary and material causes of 
their existence. Sociology studies the concrete reasons which occa- 
sion the individuation of social forms, the rules which govern the 
actual upbuilding, continued existence and dissolution of social 
relationships and structures, and the possible types and kinds of social 
integration and disintegration. 

It would therefore be inaccurate to say that sociology treats of 
social life and society; other social sciences do the same. But each 
of them treats of society under a different aspect. And sociology 
studies social life with a view to that particular thing which gives 
interhuman life its social character. By social we understand that 
relation between men which arises when they unite among them- 
selves, or separate, by reason of some particular end or purpose. 
This relation is not reducible to mere personal attitudes, subjective 
feelings, or individual psychic postures; it is something of a supra- 
personal character. Because man is not a spirit but composed of a 
body and a soul, social relations find definite expression in certain 
kinds and rules of interhuman behavior, in patterns and standards 
of conduct towards other human beings, and in degrees of objective 
distance between man and man. These social processes are like a 
common movement centering on one point, or receding from that 
point. This central point is the end or purpose, which because it 
affects all in the movement is also called the common good. The 
closer men approach this central point, the closer they will come to 
each other; just as they go away from this point the greater distances 
they put between each other. 

From this we see that sociology not only describes the relationship 
between cause and effect as do the other natural sciences, but like 
the other cultural sciences it also takes into consideration above all 
things the end and purpose. At the same time, sociology is not 
teleological in the sense that it makes the content of the end or pur- 
pose the object of its investigations. It is teleological, however, in 
one sense: human behavior ad alterum will have one of two effects, 
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it may unite and it may separate men, and this will depend on 
whether this behavior serves a common good. Consequently there 
can be no sociological understanding without taking into considera- 
tion the teleological significance of human interactions. In other 
words: social actions are functions or even expressions of a func- 
tional defect of a supra-individual whole; these actions cannot be 
understood except in their context, i. e., in their ‘‘textual’’ connec- 
tion with the respective social entirety or totality. As a cultural 
science sociology consequently is not merely an experimental and 
conceptualizing, but an interpretative and cognitive science.° 


Sociology Is Not Social Reform 


Although the empiricism of sociology is not limited to mere 
sense perception, and although its task is not confined to a mere 
accumulation of facts, sociology is nevertheless a science of things 
as they are, and not of things as they should be. It is therefore 
neither social ethics nor social reform. It looks at moral and re- 
ligious conduct exclusively from the viewpoint of its integrating or 
disintegrating effects. It may indeed supply the cause of social re- 
form with diagnostic information in order to effect a cure of 
social ills or for the work of reconstruction in the social order. The 
field of sociology might be called the normal and pathological anat- 
omy of the social body; the correction of ills, the therapeutics of 
the matter it leaves to social reform and to social work. 

It has been suggested that social reform be called applied sociology 
in contradistinction to theoretic or analytical sociology. No one 
will deny that social reform should make conscientious use of the 
‘findings of systematic sociology; but the question is whether it is 
not advisable to reserve the name sociology for the science of the 
forces and forms of association and dissociation which by its very 
nature as a science is theoretic. In brewing and baking we make 
use of the findings of chemistry, but we do not call them applied 
chemistry. Brewing and baking are not merely applied science, they 
are also applied personal experience, skill, art, etc. Thus social 
reform is principally social practice confronted with the concrete 
demands of time and place, demands and problems which cannot 
be answered and solved by theory as such. 

Theory and practice should work together hand in hand, but 
they should be careful not to confuse their formal objects. The 
same thing is true of the relationship between social ethics and sociol- 


*Cf. Werner Sombart, Weltanschauung, Science and Economy, New 
York, 1939, pp. 31-35. 
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ogy. If the criminologist should call upon the sociologist to desig- 
nate the forces which led to the formation of a criminal gang, he 
would expect, not a social ethical dissertation, but a sociological 
analysis in which, of course, the social effects of moral attitudes will 
be given due consideration. Whenever we are engaged in concrete 
research work as contra-distinguished to the systematic organization 
of some theory we should try to throw light on our subject from 
every possible source, but only those things which concern integra- 
tion and distintegration of interhuman relations and _ structures 
should be called specifically sociology. The teacher of sociology, 
especially, should be careful about this matter of methodological 
clarity. “‘Qui bene distinguit, bene docet.’’ He who distinguishes 
well teaches well. 

In the future, I believe, we would do well to hold fast to the 
definition of sociology given by Rev. Gustav Gundlach, S.J., pro- 
fessor of sociology at the Papal University. Writing in the Grego- 
rianum, the organ of the Collegium Romanum, in 1936, Father 
Gundlach defined sociology as “that factual and empirical science 
which has as its formal object the social process of integration where- 
by men are united to form social structures and which in particular 
studies and classifies the proximate causes of this integrating 
process.”’ * 


*Gregorianum, vol. xvii, p. 294 
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SOCIAL ASPECTS OF RECENT LABOR LEGISLATION 
WILLIAM H. CONLEY 


Introduction 


The subject “Social Aspects of Recent Labor Legislation”’ is real- 
ly broad enough so that one might include a variety of things and 
still be within the general area covered by the title. It might be 
well, therefore, to outline very briefly the argument of my remarks 
as a sort of subtitle. (1) We as Catholics agree on a set of moral 
principles that we hold must be applied in society. (2) The meth- 
od of application is our great problem. (3) The determination of 
methods involves an understanding of the actual state of affairs in 
the economic and social organization. (4) This can be illustrated 
in one specific field —- the attempt to solve the labor problem 
through government action. But since the labor problem is in it- 
self too large for adequate consideration here, we shall confine our 
discussion to two recent labor laws that aim at alleviating one labor 
problem — that of the worker’s income. The two laws are: That 
providing for minimum wages and that granting labor the right to 
organize for collective bargaining. These two can be easily dis- 
cussed together since their economic implications are -similar in that 
they are both methods of raising wages. 


There probably has been a Labor Problem ever since the time 
that Man was told that he must earn his bread by the sweat of his 
brow, and certainly, it had social aspects from the very beginning. 
But the Labor Problems with which we are concerned are those 
which began with the Industrial Revolution, those which developed 
with the factory system and urbanization, those which flowered with 
the complete separation of ethics from social policy formation. We 
recall only too well how the pressing Labor Problems of the last 
century and a half shaped themselves — the problem of insecurity: 
unemployment, accident, and old age; the problem of wages and 
hours, the problem of sub-standard workers, the problem of in- 
dustrial conflict. We recall the social consequences of these un- 
solved problems — the poverty, the unspeakable working conditions, 
the reduction of man to the level of a brute in nineteenth-century 
England. We recall conditions in twentieth-century America — of 
conditions of certain laborers even in the days of prosperity. And 
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we see something of them at the present time when we realize that 
the modal income of all American families is only $1000 a year. 

Some regard the industrial revolution as the beginning of economic 
progress, and well they may — but we must also regard it as a 
further step toward human darkness. During that period of dark- 
ness which began much earlier men forgot that the end of economic 
activity was not wealth but was to aid man in attaining his ulti- 
mate end — that economic activity was only a means to an end. They 
made it an end in itself. And, of course, if economic activity be- 
came an end in itself, then economic laws were substituted for divine 
laws in determining social policy. 

To reconstruct a social organization in which man recognizes 
true value — his own end, and the means to that end — is the only 
solution to our labor and economic problems — and also to all social 
problems. While we. must, through prayer and positive action, seek 
to establish such an order in which Justice and Charity will dom- 
inate — there are also certain proximate and immediate steps to be 
taken. 

We as Catholics admit that the purpose of Society is to aid men 
in attaining their ultimate end; — that the good life is the road to 
that end; — and that as St. Thomas has said: ‘‘For an individual 
man to lead a good life two things are required. The first and the 
most important, is to act in a virtuous manner; the second, which 
is secondary, and as it were, instrumental, is a sufficiency of those 
bodily goods whose use is necessary for an act of virtue.” 

We as Catholics also admit, at least in principle, that the govern- 
ment is the agency — through which society acts — in providing 
for the temporal good. St. Thomas goes so far as to say that to 
establish virtuous living in a multitude, one of the things necessary 
is ‘that there be at hand a sufficient supply of the things required 
for proper living, procured by the ruler’s efforts.” 

Granting, then, that we all agree that social reconstruction on 
spiritual principles is our aim, but that, in the meantime we must 
take steps, so that people now may have some of the goods necessary 
to live a virtuous life and thus to attain their ultimate end, and that 
government is the agency through which society must take these 
steps — what are the factors that must be taken into consideration 
in government action? So far we have been talking just in terms 
of principles on which we all agree. Every time Catholics gather 
to discuss any social problems they agree on principles. But, the 
difficulty arises when the time comes to apply those principles — 
to suggest a method for applying them. Some people will endorse 
any method that appears to apply the principle without regard to 
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the implications of the method in the light of existing economic 
and social conditions. Others stop short of method altogether, and 
emphasize the importance of the idea. Those who do attempt to 
discover adequate methods find themselves engaged in controversy, 
The reason is, of course, that in applying principles to concrete sit- 
uations we are likely to place different weights on the factors and 
conditions which must be considered. 

If we are going to assume leadership in setting up methods of 
the solution of labor problems — if we are going to take an active 
hand in the modification of existing labor legislation and in the enact- 
ment of new legislation — then we must engage in active contro- 
versy on methods and try to determine in the light of existing and 
probable future conditions, which method is most likely to succeed 
in applying the moral principles we know are true. 

What do I mean when I say we must expect to engage in con- 
troversy if we base our discussion of methods on present and future 
reality? Unfortunately, the sciences, both natural and social, have 
not reached the point of perfection where they can describe unerring- 
ly present and especially future reality. We can illustrate this with 
two of several problems as to what constitutes reality in the economic 
world of the present time. 


The First Problem 


The first is whether or not our economy is an expanding or con- 
tracting economy or, if it is expanding, the rate of expansion. As 
long as we had a rapidly growing population, new lands to exploit, 
and rapid technological development, the economy expanded. Now, 
with the change in the first two of those forces — that is, the slow- 
ing down of the rate of increase in population, and with practically 
no new territory to open — will our economy cease to expand? 
Practically all labor legislation so far has been planned by looking 
backward on the expanding economy of the past centuries. Such 
well known and able economists as Alvin Hansen feel that there are 
reasons indicating that we may be reaching industrial maturity, and 
if we are, it will bring with it new and different labor problems. 
Others are not ready to admit industrial maturity, but rather that 
our economy is likely to continue expansion intensively rather than 
extensively. Perhaps I can illustrate that, by borrowing Professor 
King’s explanation of the same point in a recent issue of the Journal 
of Political Economy (October, 1939). He supposes that one morn- 
ing the overseer of the George Washington plantation came to Mr. 
Washington and informed him that there was likely to be great dis- 
tress — that hundreds of acres of land had been cleared, the grist- 
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mill was completed, that roads were built all over the plantation 
and all creeks were bridged, that the last of the barns had been con- 
structed, and now there was not enough to do to keep everyone busy, 
and that already some were getting into mischief. In short, there 
was economic maturity with unemployment. But Mr. Washington 
did not feel that way. He said: ‘‘Good. This is the day I’ve been 
waiting for — now we can do the things I’ve been wanting to do. 
We can set to work at once. We can clear the land between my 
house and the river and make it into a park. Have another group 
of men start an orchard so we may have abundant fruit. Start 
others laying out bigger gardens so that all can have vegetables. Im- 
prove the living quarters of all the slaves. Set other carpenters to 
work making fine furniture for Mrs. Washington. Instruct the 
tobacco workers to plant extra tobacco to ship for sale so that we 
may get thereby a new loom on which other people can work pro- 
ducing fine cloth. And have others start cultivating silkworms so 
that we can produce our own silk. By the way, how many men are 
out of work?’’ The overseer replied, ‘‘About fifty.” And Wash- 
ington: ‘“What a pity it isn’t a hundred. We could do so many 
more things.”’ 

In this illustration, expansion of a new type is going on. Labor 
Problems under the new type of expansion are probably not essen- 
tially different from those under former conditions once the new 
expansion gets under way. That may be the present industrial 
situation. If it is, our plans for minimum wage and collective bar- 
gaining legislation need not be changed. If it does not describe the 
present situation and if we have reached a maturity, then existing 
and recent labor legislation must be re-evaluated and plans must be 
made for new legislation. 


The Problem of Perfect Competition 


A second problem is the state of competition — whether anything 
like conditions of perfect competition, where there is an infinite 
number of firms, exists, or whether a state of imperfect or monop- 
olistic competition, with only a few large sellers, is the real situation. 
I shall not take time to go over in detail the assumptions made by 
economists in their reasoning about each type. The opposition of 
many well-known economists to labor legislation dealing with wages 
and unions has been on the basis of reasoning under the conditions 
of perfect competition. Our judgment on the nature of labor legis- 
lation will be changed depending upon how we interpret present 
reality —- is there perfect competition, or imperfect competition? 
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The answer to this question will also be necessary in considering 
the relations of wages to unemployment and prices. 

The economists who assume perfect competition have arrived at 
the conclusion, deductively, that setting up a minimum wage will 
result in an increase of unemployment. Under their assumed con- 
ditions, employers are paying the full marginal productivity of labor 
or the amount labor actually earns as wages. If that amounts to 
$8 a week, and a minimum wage law places $12 as the lowest wage 
— that firm (1) will increase efficiency — which it will do if pos- 
sible; (2) will go out of business; or (3) will lay off people until 
the marginal productivity of labor reaches $12 a week. In either 
of the last two cases unemployment will result. 

But, it seems evident that in many industries we are not operating 
under the conditions assumed but that the competition is imperfect. 
Under these conditions Professor Paul H. Douglas has shown, both 
theoretically and statistically, that it is possible through minimum 
wage laws and/or collective bargaining to raise wages — the amount 
depending upon the industry under consideration — without in- 
creasing prices or unemployment. This can be done through the 


elimination of monopoly profit — and the only way to do that is | 


through legislation or collective bargaining. 


Thus we see something of the effect on satisfactory legislation of | 


different interpretations of existing and future conditions. 


We may now ask the question: What is the impact on society of , 


the minimum wage law and the law permitting organization for 
collective bargaining in the light of economic reality? Granting that 
we have not reached economic or industrial maturity, if certain in- 
dustries are operating under conditions of imperfect competition, it 
is probable that a legal minimum wage can be paid and that certain 
wages may be increased through collective bargaining without in- 
creasing prices or unemployment, but through the reduction of mo- 
nopoly profit. (The reduction of monopoly profit may, of course, 
interfere with the expansion of the economy by blocking one of the 
channels through which new capital is forthcoming.) If, on the 
other hand, industries are operating under competitive conditions, 
then a minimum wage law or union activity may result first in in- 
creasing the efficiency of the firm. If that is impossible, then the 
result will be either an increase in price or unemployment. The 
former will result in a decrease in the real income of some people 
while the latter would mean a complete stopping of income for 
some. I do not imply that therefore minimum wage laws and col- 
lective bargaining must not be applied to competitive industries. 
But, under these conditions something further must be done, that 
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is, there must be provision made for increasing the government pay- 
roll by an amount necessary to put the displaced laborers to work. 
This may be temporary until they can be fitted into some other job 
or it may be permanent. At any rate, it is the price we must expect 
to pay through increased taxes as our share of the obligation on 
society of giving a decent living to all men. (This also may have 
a serious effect on the formation of capital, but we shall not con- 
sider that further complicating element here.) 

Perhaps these few pages devoted to indicating some of the forces 
in the economic world and their operation may be confusing because 
of the necessary brevity of the explanation. But it will have served 
our purpose if it emphasizes the point that legislation which is im- 
posed on an economic structure must be carefully considered in its 
immediate and long run social aspects. Since such legislation is a 
necessity if we are to have an improvement in human welfare, then 
those who are interested in such improvement must take every pre- 
caution that the legislation they advocate will, under existing con- 
ditions, make possible the attainment of the end they have in view. 

Thus in the alleviation of human want immediately, and in the 
ultimate reconstruction of the social order — so that men may have 
the material goods necessary for them to lead virtuous lives — our 
attention must be directed to the determination of methods by which 
we can apply satisfactorily the principles of our moral philosophy. 
In arriving at these methods, some of which include labor legisla- 
tion, the pure scientist and the pure philosopher must find that in 
the twilight zone of his field of investigation there is an area in 
which the two fields overlap and in which the social scientist and the 
philosopher can cooperate in the formation of social policies that 
will immediately improve social conditions and ultimately reconstruct 
the social order. 
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SOCIAL JUSTICE AND SOCIOLOGY 
RAYMOND A. MCGOWAN 


It is not possible in a short article to give an elaborate discussion 
of what social justice means or to outline more than a few of its 
implications or to blueprint more than a few conclusions for that 
which most interests us today — courses in sociology in our schools. 
To pound it all into as brief a space as possible, let us lay down cer- 
tain propositions and consider them a little. 


Proposition I. The object of social justice is the good of every- 
one, and social justice demands that our rights must be used not 
for ourselves only but for all other people. 

Probably the clearest statement from authority in support of this 
contention is this quotation from Pius XI’s Atheistic Communism: 


“It is of the very essence of social justice to demand from 
each individual all that is necessary for the common good.” 


What social justice goes back to is the fact that God created the world 
not for a few only but for all, that God created us dependent upon 
other people and other people dependent upon us and thus since 
these are God’s plans, the obligations that follow are part of the 
moral law. Christian brotherhood and Christian charity become, 
thus, supernatural virtues that are rooted in the natural brotherhood 
of all men. 


Proposition II. In sociology, which deals largely with group life 
and action for group and general welfare, we get from social justice 
a vivifying idea. 

While holding close to personal rights and not deifying the mere 
mass or a State or the Great Society to the contempt of the individual, 
.we can safely move to the front individual and group action for 
the common good. Far more bravely than Catholic sociologists 
hitherto, we can write and teach a sociology that is animated by the 
ideas of the sacredness of the individual and the sacredness of the 
community of all indiviudals. This has application to many fields 
of sociology but to none more than to social-economic life. 


Proposition III. In economic life social justice requires full out- 
put of goods and services for a good living for everybody and de- 
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mands that our individual economic rights in ownership, work, and 
income shall be positively guided to obtain the general welfare. 

The best quotable statement is again from the Encyclical on Com- 
munism. It follows in the paragraph after that quoted above. After 
detailing much, it says: 


“In a word, to repeat what has been said in Our Encyclical 
Quadragesimo Anno: ‘Then only will the economic and social 
order be soundly established and attain its ends, when it offers, 
to all and to each, all those goods which the wealth and re- 
sources of nature, technical science and the corporate organiza- 
tion of social affairs can give. These goods should be sufficient 
to supply all necessities and reasonable comforts, and to uplift 
men to that higher standard of life which, provided it be used 
with prudence, is not only not a hindrance but is of singular 
help to virtue.’ ”’ 


In other words, a normal economic society is not one merely that, 
for example, gives everybody a living wage or, of course, gives few 
a decent living. It is one in which everyone is required to do all 
that is necessary to get full output of goods and services and a high 
standard of living for everybody. The idea of the living wage is 
itself a remarkable idea. It puts the human dignity of the producer 
above his product and demands action to make the product and all 
involved in it serve the producer with a living. If the price of a 
product, for example, does not provide a living wage, the owners 
and workers and the government must see that it does or, if they 
can’t, close up or get subsidized. But this idea of all deliberately 
fitting our own welfare into the general welfare is even broader. 

For example, Pius XI, just before the quotation given above, said 
that incomes had to be balanced and prices balanced to provide steady 
work and a good living for everybody and that we are all parts of 
an organic union rightly dedicated to the welfare of everybody and 
lending mutual aid and service. 


Proposition IV. In the economic chapters of sociology we are 
thus given the good living of everybody as the standard and every- 
thing else is to be held abnormal, subnormal and degenerate. 

This helps us a lot. Just as we have standards in the parts of 
sociology dealing with the family, so also in the economic parts. 
We can say that underproduction, unemployment, and poverty are 
anti-social and wrong just as we say that crime or concubinage is 
anti-social and wrong. The positive standard of a good living for 
everybody is ours and it can guide our sociology.. 
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Proposition V. The owners and workers in each industry form a 
sociological group, which is normal to a developed society and as 
natural a unity as living together in a city or town. 

The authoritative quotation that the people of an industry or 
profession form a sociological group is taken from Pius XI’s En- 
cyclical on Social Order. It is as follows: 


““As nature induces those who dwell in close proximity to 
unite into municipalities, so those who practice the same trade 
or profession, economic or otherwise, combine into vocational 
groups (i. e., Guilds). These groups (Guilds), in a true sense 
autonomous, are considered by many to be, if not essential to 
civil society, at least its natural and spontaneous development.” 


This does not put the industry and the profession — the people 
who follow it — in as basic a sociological group as the family. But 
in economic life in a developed community, the people who follow 
an industry or a profession certainly, according to this quotation, 
form a sociological group and a very fundamental one. It is more 
basic than many another group that is treated at length in sociology. 

The bases of their union are their common work in producing a 
goods or service and their common obligation to produce it well and 
produce it for the general good. 

- To perform their duty they have to organize and each has to fed- 
erate with all the other organized industries and professions, just 
as to perform the duties of family life there has to be an organized 
family and all organized families have to federate together in a com- 
munity and a state. 

There is up to this point no implication whatsoever about govern- 
ment. ‘These are voluntary non-political sociological groupings and 
organizations, not political ones. These are to be considered as we 
consider the family rather than as we consider government. 


Proposition VI. The purpose of these industrial, these voca- 
tional, these occupational, these professional groups — or when or- 
ganized let us call them guilds — is social justice and the common 
good, and they are necessary to obtain the purpose. 

Let me quote the following from the Encyclical ‘‘On the Re- 
construction of the Social Order’: ““This (i. e., social) justice must 
be truly operative, must build up a juridical (i. e., governmental) 
and social order (i. e., separately organized and then federated in- 
dustries and professions) able to pervade all social activity.” 

In other words, to make work and ownership serve the general 
welfare the sociological groups must organize and federate. There 
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is, indeed, a relation to government but it is a relation to the functions 
and powers of government and not to the form of government. 
That is, up to this point we are talking about non-governmental 
and organized sociological groups that have a life of their own and 
a duty of their own as the family has. Just as the family is sub- 
ordinate to government in some respects, so are these organized in- 
dustries and professions. But they are also quasi-independent. There 
is no word whatsoever in the encyclicals about their becoming con- 
stituencies of the state as in the corporate states of Europe. 

Instead they are voluntary and natural groupings, inside the com- 
munity, and also inside the state, however the state is formed, which 
have the job, singly and jointly, to make everybody do everything 
that is necessary for the common good. The government, what- 
ever its form, should encourage them, protect them and help them 
todo so. But there is not at this stage of this discussion any thought 
that the constituencies of a government should be its organized in- 
dustries and professions. We have not reached the stage of so de- 
tailed and delicate a problem as that of the constituencies which 
should make up a democratic government. I do not wish to discuss 
this at all. It is too remote from our interests. It is more in the 
realm of political science. 


Proposition VII. If it is true that each industry and profession 
forms a sociological group and that each of them singly and all of 
them jointly are necessary to the function of making owners and 
workers serve the common good, then we have a central guiding line 
for the economic part of courses in sociology just as the monogamous 
family, serving the general good of the family, is our guiding line 
in the sociology of the family. 

The family is a group, an organized group, dedicated rightly to 
the performance of the functions of family life. The organized 
industry and profession is a comparable group. It seems to me clear 
in the encyclicals that all of us have the obligation to fit individual 
economic rights into the general welfare, that the general welfare 
means the good living of everybody, that the industries and profes- 
sions are distinct sociological groups in a developed society, as natural 
as cities and towns, and that they, singly and jointly with, of course, 
governmental help have the function of obtaining the good living 
of all of us. 

Now if this is true, we have something of remarkable importance 
for‘sociology. We have a standard as to economic aims and obliga- 
tions. We have a sociological group as important to the economic 
part of sociology as the monogamous family is to the family part 
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of sociology. I think that this is revolutionary to sociology and 
that it ends a great problem in the treatment of the economic phases 
of sociology. I dare even to say that it clears the barrier some say 
exists before the creation of a distinct and complete science of 
sociology. 


For years it has seemed to me that while we sociologists treat well 
the family and the state and even international life (although that 
less satisfactorily) and many of the lesser social groupings, we have 
run into great difficulties when we try to fit into a general scheme 
the whole economic part of life including relief and social work. 
What we have not had sufficiently clear are, first, that the purpose 
of economic life is the good living of everybody and, second, that 
the industries and professions have singly and jointly the job of 
obtaining just that and that the norm is their organization to live 
up to their function. 


For example, the labor union in sociology is a means of getting 
as far as possible the good living of the workers in a company and 
an industry, of doing so in agreement with the welfare of the whole 
industry and of doing so in agreement with and as a help towards 
the good living of everybody else. Moreover, the union and the 
employers’ association become in sociology natural horizontal class 
divisions within an industry; jointly make up the organized in- 
dustry; and in their work of obtaining a part of justice are moving 
onwards and should move onwards towards the self-government of 
the whole industry for the whole common good. Protective labor 
legislation becomes a partial means of attaining the same aims, and 
is also a substitute for this self-government and, rightly, should be 
used to encourage the self-government. For example, a wages-hours 
law should help the economic self-government of groups by relying 
as much as possible for decisions and enforcement upon the organiza- 
tions in the industries themselves. Social work becomes in sociology 
both a refuge for the failure of industries and professions to establish 
a right economic life as well as a means of helping the inevitable 
personal failures. 


Sociology necessarily treats these subjects. But lacking the full 
standard of full output and a good living for everybody, of social 
justice requiring this and requiring of each of all that is necessary 
to obtain it, of industries and professions being obligated to organize 
and with governmental help establish it, the economic part of 
sociology never has the clear sharpness that is possible in the treat- 
ment of the family, for example. I think this concept now allows 
us to create a rounded Catholic sociology. 
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Sociologists are eager to study social groups and how people act 
within them and in relation to other groups. However, the surviv- 
ing competition in economic life and the clash of owners and or- 
ganized labor obscure the underlying fact that the people of each 
whole industry or profession form a group. But the fact of unity 
remains and it seems to me that sociologists can reveal more facets 
of this fact than economists or philosophers. Philosophers give us 
the ultimate principles. Economists give us the economic laws of 
action upon incomes, prices and production. But the inner laws 
of the human relations of the people of an industry and profession 
in obtaining the ends are distinctly the sociologist’s work and yet 
sociologists have not studied enough this economic grouping. 

Think of the dedication of lawyers to their profession. If you 
know railroad men, you know how they talk of their work per- 
petually. Or remember the cartoons of the men who follow the 
same trade or profession and talk together the lingo of their job and 
nobody else understands them. They spoke the same language be- 
cause it was the language of one of their chief common interests. 
Think of the unity of teachers and their common interest in doing 
a good job, doing it jointly and doing it with service to themselves, 
both as individuals and as a group, and to students. Think of 
the unity of priests in their function of serving God and man and 
doing so with respect and regard for other priests within a code 
of law for the group. 

The natural unity of the industry and profession in doing a good 
job and doing it for their own and the general good — social jus- 
tice — is ground for sociologists to plow more. It is ground par- 
ticularly for Catholic sociologists to plow. For it is central in the 
program of the encyclicals. 
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THE NEED FOR CONSTRUCTIVE THINKING IN 
SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


A. H. CLEMENS 


It seems necessary at the beginning of a discussion of such a con- 
troversial subject as this, to borrow a leaf from the Scholastic phi- 
losophers, and define the terms as well as state assumptions. The 
failure to follow this procedure might merely tend to aggravate rather 
than dissipate the confusion of thinking in our ranks. 

As I conceive the situation, sociological research is a field of in- 
quiry separate and distinct from any and all other fields, although 
borrowing from many. Similarly, the tools and techniques used 
are strictly its own, and should not be stealthily foisted from any 
other. The investigations and findings in the field of sociological 
research should, I take it, have a character distinct and unique, since 
sociology itself is an independent science. It is important here not 
to underemphasize this particular fact — that sociology is an auton- 
omous science — distinct from theology, philosophy, psychology, 
biology and the many other avenues of information from which it 
can and does derive much of its factual material. 

If sociology is an independent science, it differs from philosophy 
not in its subject matter but in its tools and techniques. For our 
science can scarcely lay claim to complete independence unless it be 
thoroughly and exclusively inductive. Observation and experimenta- 
tion, the twin pillars of modern scientific inquiry, are the general 
methods of investigation for sociologists. While in numerous in- 
stances the findings of philosophy and sociology will parallel each 
other, since truth is the same regardless where found, it is important 
to note that the methodology of the two subjects is quite different. 
It is further true, I submit, that the point of view which sociological 
research embraces is unique, in that no other science lays claim to it. 
While there are, of course, many fields of human interest which 
have from time immemorial investigated society and its functionings, 
sociology appears to be the only science which has exclusive title 
to the study of social life from the viewpoint of association and 
dissociation. The theologian is interested in social living from the 
vantage point of revealed truth; the philosopher from the stand- 
point of rational and largely deductive investigation; and the so- 
ciologist from the viewpoint of the integration and disintegration 
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of social forms. Accordingly, theology deals with the eternal verities 
as they are found in the bosom of the Eternal Law and in the mind 
of the Lawgiver; philosophy with the social relationships of man 
as governed by immutable principles of right thinking and right 
acting for all men, in all places, at all times and under all conditions. 
Sociology, however, while not oblivious of the social implications 
of theology and philosophy, presumes to fix its gaze upon the much 
narrower sphere of man’s social living, as such social living is limited 
by the ever-varying conditions of time and space. The proper pur- 
pose of sociological inquiry, it seems, is the determination of what 
social forms exist, of how they function and of how well or how 
inadequately they are integrated or disintegrating. In addition, 
proper sociological research will find the answer to these questions 
from the actual realities of life as they exist at some particular time 
and in some particular place. 


Analysis 


Obviously, one of the proper functions of research in sociology, 
is the analysis of the existing social forms with reference to the 
processes which are tending to make for the greater integration or 
the speedier disintegration of those forms. Such research clearly 
is of an analytic or diagnostic character. In pursuing this avenue 
of investigation, the research worker dissects any one of the social 
forms, and dissolves it into its component elements. He separates the 
social whole or entity into its component parts for the evident pur- 
pose of finding out the inter-relations between the various parts, their 
integrated or disintegrated functioning, their proper or improper 
ordering from the standpoint of association or dissociation. Here 
the sociologist approaches the role of the clinical technician, having 
social forms as his guinea-pigs to be vivisected for the proper study 
of the internal mechanism. Allow me to digress for a moment 
here, to affirm my conviction that the sociologist in his clinical 
observations and experimentations is scarcely worthy of the name, 
if his purpose and his findings result in little more than an 
accumulation of factual data. The research worker who loses 
himself in the analysis of any social phenomena only to extract from 
his inquiry the numerical or quantitative aspect of his situation, might 
prove to be an excellent statistician but scarcely a qualified sociologist. 
In other words, the mere accumulation of bigger and better lists of 
statistics is not sociological research, much as we might be inclined 
to think. While the quantitative aspect of social phenomena is use- 
ful, the qualitative aspect of integral social relationships is all im- 
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portant. To overindulge in the former and neglect the latter seems 
a currently growing error in our ranks. 

There seems to be little need of encouragement in the direction of 
more research along analytical lines. While there are some obvious 
omissions in this regard, there is already a plethora of analytical 
thinking relative to most of our societies. In fact, not a few of our 
more respectable societies have served as sociological guinea-pigs so 
long that they are evidencing the weaknesses that come from over- 
attention. Some, as occupational society, have been under the con- 
stant scrutinizing eye of our clinical technicians with little improve- 
ment in their status. While there is the ever-present danger that 
most of them will meet their final dissolution or resort to quack 
sociological remedies, the while we continue to analyze and diagnose, 
dissect and investigate, enumerate and classify, ad nauseam. It seems 
preeminently true that we Catholic sociologists have a penchant for 
the analytical study of our social forms. Perhaps we have merely, 
in this respect, followed the direction and tendency of those outside 
our ranks. The naming of a committee to investigate and the en- 
suing inertia and inaction, seems characteristic of our way of doing 
things. In St. Louis we have been having frequent ‘‘black-outs,” 
due to smoke palls, for the past twenty-five years. Almost annual- 
ly committees of experts are appointed to investigate, to analyze 
the causes, extent and effects of this problem. We have statistical 
data, engineering reports, hearings, pictures and endless diagnoses; 
but after a quarter of a century we have no constructive and prac- 
ticable program for the removal of this problem. To my way of 
thinking, much the same can be said of our efforts in sociological re- 
search. We, too, spurred on by the encyclicals of Popes Leo XIII 
and Pius XI, have bent our best energies to the solution of social 
problems. Since the turn of the century in this country, eminent 
scholars in Catholic sociological circles have given unsparingly of 
time and energy in the investigation and analysis of our problems. 
But frankly, are we any nearer the solution of these problems than 
we were twenty-five years ago? And if not, is it not plausible to 
assume that our failure to exert a greater influence for the better in- 
tegration of our social order is due in no small part to our over- 
analytical bent, with an accompanying absence of constructive sug- 
gestions for reform? I submit this thought to you, not as a dog- 
matic assertion, but rather as a stimulating suggestion. 


Synthesis 


It is difficult for me to reconcile myself to the expressed point of 
view of some that the sociologist serves his fullest vocation when he 
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acts in the role of the clinical technician, analyzing social processes 
and forces and diagnosing the causes and effects of such processes, 
but remaining unconcerned with the constructive thinking needed to 
remedy the evils ascertained. Is it not as normal to expect doctors 
learned in sociological matters to prescribe remedies, as it is to ex- 
pect remedial advice of a medical doctor? Have we as Catholic sociolo- 
gists fulfilled our complete role if we rest content with merely in- 
vestigating society and its problems? Admittedly, of the two types 
of thinking — analytical and constructive — the former is the 
easier. “To toy with social forms (as a child would with his father’s 
watch) for the sole purpose of taking them apart to find out what 
makes them tick either so nicely (if they are well integrated) or so 
funny (if they are not well integrated), and to end by having the 
parts scattered about us at our feet, might occasion a certain amount 
of merriment and personal satisfaction. This separation of a thing 
into its various parts is easy; it is satisfying; it is even useful, in so 
far as we can learn something of its internal mechanism. But it 
is not enough. 

The separation of a thing into its component parts is, I believe, 
an accurate definition for the word DEATH. But we can scarcely 
expect to reconstruct society with the dead weight of vivisected social 
forms alone. The much more arduous task awaits us in our so- 
ciological research of synthesizing the scattered material at our dis- 
posal. We must yet gather the scattered skeins of analytical think- 
ing, and weave them into a tapestry of enduring social worth. Our 
task is not merely the diagnosis of sociological truths and errors; 
it is also preventive, and, what is more, remedial. This will call 
for more than the accumulation of information, the piling up in 
our minds of what other people have thought. I speak here, not 
of sociological knowledge, but of sociological wisdom. 


Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one 
Have oft-times no connection. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men; 
Wisdom, in minds attentive to their own. 


This wisdom, the ability to construct new methods, new programs, 
new social plans calls for constructive thinking and cannot be gotten 
by the mere garnering of factual information and diagnostic data. 
That a synthesis of sociological thought by Catholics has been 
neglected is evidenced by the fact that at this late date we have 
no constructive program of sociological reform to offer to our na- 
tional progress. It is true, much is said and written reaffirming the 
general theological-and philosophic principles of social reform as 
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voiced by the Popes. But where have we applied these general prin- 
ciples to the specific times and conditions which are ours in these 
United States? Sociology, let us be reminded, deals with specific 
conditions of time and space, not with general principles which are 
applicable to all nations and times. The application of these prin- 
ciples to our peculiar social conditions requires observation and ex- 
perimentation, together with the ability to think constructively. 

Our inadequacy in respect to synthetic sociological thought seems 
evident also from our failure to produce a systematic sociology dis- 
tinct and separate from all other sciences. Our literatures and lec- 
tures clearly indicate that sociology in our midst is still a hybrid 
mongrel, of numerous and varied strains of pedigree, a composite, 
heterogeneous, conglomeration of all and every other science and 
study. Unfortunately pure sociological principles and truths in 
our discussions are conspicuous by their absence. 

This tendency to neglect the constructive aspects of research seems 
further to have colored the treatment of the various social forms in 
our books and lectures. We hear much of the socially inadequate 
but how little do we discuss the socially adequate! In psychology 
we begin by studying ideal types of human personalities and end by 
studying abnormal behavior. In sociology we begin and end with 
the treatment of the evil society, apparently forgetful that there are 
ideally good social forms also. Since evil is a negative something — 
the absence of a good — why should we not study the ideal rather 
than its absence in society? Sociology need not be called the dismal 
science. 

Again, the requirements for higher degrees indicate a lack of ap- 
preciation of the worth of constructive thinking in research. The 
thesis for a Master's or Doctor’s degree is expected to evidence erudi- 
tion. It will be judged for the number of footnotes and the ap- 
plicant evaluated on his ability to analyze the weighty tomes of 
previous thinkers. Constructive suggestions are a minor part of the 
thesis and need scarcely be plausible, let alone proved by sociological 
observation or experimentation. 

As teachers of sociology, I believe, we tend to foster the analytical 
rather than the synthetic frame of mind in our students. Peruse the 
questions found at the end of the various chapters of our textbooks, 
and practically all of them require an analytical answer. The kinds, 
causes, extent, types and effects of sociological phenomena are in- 
quired about; but queries demanding preventive or remedial, con- 
structive or synthetic measures are seldom found. I am not sure 
but that our class questioning and examinations, likewise, put a 
premium on analysis and sell synthesis short. 
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And what is the result of this neglect on our part? In the field 
of social reform generally, every other scheme for improvement finds 
a hearing, from the silly proposals of a Dr. Townsend to the more 
insidious tenets of Communism. While we analyze and debate, 
enumerate and classify, the national well-being is being jeopardized 
by a hundrel quack sociological nostrums. To rationalize this short- 
coming with the plea of the lack of unity amongst Catholic sociolo- 
gists, is to stigmatize us as more ruggedly individualistic than other 
contemporary social reform groups. We have 2000 years of tradi- 
tion; we have theology and philosophy; we have the Encyclicals as 
guides and directives. But we have failed to construct a program 
while those less favored are catching the attention of the masses. 

The current penchant for analytical research has made us, I fear, 
hypercritical in a negative sense of the word. Our books, pamphlets, 
magazines and lecture platforms are vociferous in condemning this 
and abhorring that. But no alternative solution is offered. We have 
tried to talk Communism out of existence by exposing its true mean- 
ing. But is this enough? There is little difficulty in understanding 
why we have come to be labeled ‘‘calamity howlers.’’ Our refuta- 
tion would be much more effective were it couched in constructive 
advice and proposals. 


Social Action 


Being strangers in the realm of positive thinking, leads us, when 
we do venture constructive ideas, frequently into the restatement 
of mere platitudes. Our constant affirmation that living wages 
should be paid, is an instance in point. As a thesis in moral the- 
ology, as a proposition in ethics, this is undoubtedly true. But as 
a sociological proposal, of how much worth is this? The sociologist, 
remember, is one who by observation and experimentation has come 
to a knowledge of certain truths. Have we Catholics in sociological 
research come to know that living wages can be paid to all? Many 
employers can pay such wages but how many? Our most reliable 
research agencies, as the Brookings Institute, assure us that even in 
the prosperous year 1929 we did not produce enough to pay living 
wages to all. Why, then, when we talk of living wages do we not 
also speak of increasing our national income so as to make such 
wages possible? There are those of us, even, who shout living wages 
and then endorse the deliberate curtailment of the national pro- 
ductivity, which alone can make our program possible of attainment. 
Compensating for absence of constructive thinking by taking refuge 
in platitudes, merely accentuates our inadequacy in the eyes of the 
social world and tends to dispel confidence in our cause. 
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The absence of proficiency in positive sociological research is at 
times equally observable in an over-simplification in tendering con- 
structive proposals. The simple expedient of paying living wages 
as a remedy for unemployment, recently proposed, meets with the 
objections already mentioned. Furthermore, unemployment can- 
not be solved until fear is taken out of the hearts of business men, 
and until the idle money in excess bank reserves is unfrozen. Idle 
money truly breeds idle men. Or again, the crowded social evils 
of large cities cannot be dissipated by the simple procedure of a 
back to the land movement. There is a complexity to be solved, 
once such a movement were begun on a large scale. The problem 
of urban real estate values, of the investments in such banks, in- 
surance companies and even our Catholic institutions; the problem 
of taxes, of the decentralization of industry already expensively 
situated in large urban areas, and a myriad of other problems render 
an apparently simple return to the simple life, really very complex 
and fraught with untold danger. It is here again, in an over-sim- 
plification of constructive proposals, that much harm is done to our 
cause. 

So far this discussion has dealt with an analysis of the status 
of sociological research. I should be utterly self-contradictory were 
no constructive suggestions made to remedy what appears to be an 
obvious shortcoming. Accordingly, I would submit the following 
proposals, as tentative suggestions for improving the ability to syn- 
thesize, to think positively. 


1. The construction of a systematic sociology might commend it- 
self to our most capable research workers; a group of principles 
distinct from those of other sciences, might be formulated method- 
ically and systematically, with our Catholic traditions as a guide 
and directive. 

2. Writers and lecturers on sociology might treat ideal sociological 
types as thoroughly and extensively as the inadequacies in social 
forms. 

3. They might similarly lend as much time and energy to remedial 
treatment as is given diagnostic inquiry; the cures for social evils 
might receive equal attention with the causes and extent. 

4. Our pedagogical practice might be reoriented in such a way 
as to make the student conscious of a need to think positively and 
constructively as well as to analyze; assignments might well require 
a synthesis, an originality of thought. 

5. In graduate research much more value might be attached to 
the ability to think constructively; candidates for degrees might be 
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) made conscious of their need for this mental capacity; topics chosen 
for these might be selected with an eye to their requiring originality 
and positivity in thinking. 

6. Finally, Catholic sociologists as a group, might well formulate 
a constructive, definite, and specific program for social reform — 
a plan taking into cognizance the peculiarities of the American situa- 
tion —- and urge this program with the same vigor as do other 
parallel groups and movements. 
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TEACHING THE COLLEGE COURSE ON THE FAMILY 


MARGUERITE REUSS 
Introduction 


This paper does not propose to solve the problem of teaching the 
Family course. Its only purpose is to tell something of what has 
been done and to call attention to a few problems. 

Sometimes it seems as though the Family course is misnamed since 
the study usually concerns marriage interaction and a second course 
entitled Child Welfare explicitly deals with children. The title 
Marriage course might be better except that it unfortunately seems 
to have the connotation of a sex course. 

This paper omits concern with child welfare and concentrates on 
teaching other marriage and family relations. The sociology course 
in the liberal arts college is under consideration. The double pur- 
pose of sociological and life preparation is understood. 


Pioneers 


The year 1915 found Ernest Rutherford Groves teaching courses 
on The Family at Boston University and in the summer session of 
Teachers College at Columbia University. About the same time 
the Rev. Thomas Reilly, S.J., began teaching the course. In 1917 
Ernest Watson Burgess began teaching the family at the University 
of Chicago. 

The courses of Dr. Burgess and Father Reilly may prove of in- 
terest. In 1936 Dr. Burgess used Reuter and Runner for the text. 
Students read in addition either Mowrer or Nimkoff or Folsom. His 
course included: theories of evolution of the family, definition of 
the family as a unit if interacting personalities, history of the family, 
four wishes, ecological patterns, economics of the family, family 
tensions, and Chinese and Russian families. Dr. Burgess made some 
use of case studies, gave a lecture on his observations on the Russian 
family. Graduate students presented book reports on Hamilton, 
Calhoun, and Westermarck. Mimeographed case studies and sta- 
tistics on divorce were distributed. Two of his final examination 
questions were: What is Mowrer’s theory of the interrelation of 
differences in urban areas to differences in the form of family life? 
What do you judge to be some of the significant lines of future re- 
search in the field of the family? Dr. Burgess’ stimulation of stu- 
dent interest and research was outstanding. 
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In 1934 Father Reilly, now at Rockhurst College, gave introduc- 
tory material on the philosophy of marriage and the family which 
included the nature of marriage, purposes, impediments, properties, 
educating for marriage, continence before marriage, eugenics, birth 
control, Catholic Church and marriage. He discussed the state stat- 
utes on marriage. His text was Groves, The American Family. A 
successful parent spoke on successful marriage. Father Reilly gave 
bibliographical and budget assignments. Of particular interest was 
his development of a philosophy of marriage and family life through 
discussion. 


Three Studies 


In 1936 Dr. Cecil Haworth in Education for Marriage among 
American Colleges found that 403 of the 465 member institutions 
of the Association of American Colleges had courses on the family. 
Departments of sociology offered 188, departments of home eco- 
nomics 138, departments of religion 4, departments of zoology 1, 
departments of psychology 1. Sixty-four per cent of women’s 
colleges had the course, 75% of municipal colleges, 47% of Cath- 
olic colleges, 55% of Protestant colleges, 43% of independent col- 
leges. Ninety-two per cent of the courses included divorce, 91% 
the history of marriage, 84% legal aspects, 81% philosophy of 
birth control, 78% careers for married women, 70% family finance, 
65% recreation within the home, 91% personal adjustment, 90% 
eugenic aspects, 82% choosing a mate, 80% comradeship in the 
home, 70% courtship, 65% child care, and 57% religion in the 
home. There was a lack of standards and materials. Approach 
and treatment varied greatly. ‘‘Many instructors indicated they 
were much in the dark as to the content which should be given in 
the course.” 

In the same year the Rev. Gilbert F. Wolters made a study of 
150 Catholic colleges, 58 of which offered a course on the family. 
Thirty were colleges for women, and twenty-eight were colleges for 
men. When the course was given in the sociology department, the 
emphasis was on the history, form, functions, and problems of the 
modern family as a social institution. Six colleges, three for women 
and three for men, made the Family course compulsory. 

In her thesis on A Program for Home and Family Life in Cath- 
olic Liberal Arts Colleges for Women (1939) Sister Mary St. 
Leonard held that the content of the course should include philoso- 
phy of family living, present economic and social conditions and 
ideals of the American family, suggested method of advancing family 
and social welfare, the role of individuals in family stability, a 
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knowledge of marriage, its nature and factors for success, how the 
considerations of the foregoing will affect family relationships and 
successful life. Suggestions to improve the effectiveness of the course 


were: 


1. The student’s education might include philosophy, psy- 
chology, home economics, sociology, and biology. 

2. Reading material on both the scientific and practical aspects 
of the family should be given. 

3. The course should be stimulating rather than didactic. 

4. The various departments should be integrated. 

5. Observe successful families. 

6. The teacher should possess mastery of knowledge and a 
good personality. 


Her general recommendations were: 


The course is necessary for all college students. 

At least one course should be provided and preferably re- 
quired of all college students. 

Various departments should cooperate. 

Philosophy of family life is important. 

Stimulate more courses and research. 

If preparation is not given by the colleges, other agencies 
will have to aid. 


Her conclusions were: 


Colleges must give this course because of recent changes. 
There is a lag between student needs and college courses. 
One-third of the accredited institutions offer a Family 
course. 

Present courses do not deal with information desired by 
young people. 

Too strong departmentalism exists. 
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Clarke College, Dayton University, Mount Mary College 


In 
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a letter of December 3, 1939, Sister M. St. Leonard of Clarke 
ge wrote: 


“T learned, when doing my work on the thesis, that there 
is a growing consciousness of a need for a course on the family 
which will meet the demands of young people who are grow- 
ing up in the modern family. I try to make the course func- 
tional. With a somewhat brief look at the history of the 
family in order to detect the roots of the modern family, we 
study the family in the present milieu in order to detect basic 
strengths and weaknesses. Some of the problems discussed are 
shaped by the attitudes of the students toward the problems. 
I find that is the most important place of attack. I have long 
since ceased to feel that theory does the work. There is a de- 
cided ineptitude between knowing and basic attitudes. So I 
grapple with them as they evolve. One of the schemes which 
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I use to get at this attitude is to examine all the articles appear- 
ing in current magazines which are so-called ‘recipes’ for success- 
ful marriage and family life. In this way I can see that the 
students’ standards of value go along the pagan way to a great 
extent and they miss the fundamental values.” 


The Rev. Francis J. Friedel, S.M., Dean, University of Dayton, 
Dayton, Ohio, said that the university has had courses on the Family 
for the past six or seven years. For the past four years the university 
has been coeducational, and therefore the classes are now composed 
of members of both sexes. Father Friedel’s mimeographed data 
include: 


Unit 1. Structure of the Family 

Unit 2. Functions of the Family 

Unit 3. Marriage, a Contract and a Sacrament 
Unit 4. Preparation for Marriage 

Unit 5. Courtship, Marriage, Honeymoon 
Unit 6. Rights and Duties of Married Couple 
Unit 7. The Modern American Family 

Unit 8. Parent-Child Relationships 

Unit 9. Family Finances 


Unit 10. Family and Biological Pathology 
Unit 11. Broken Homes. 


Father Friedel uses no specific text with the course. Several years 
ago in the summer session he used Nimkoff. He does not have a 
mimeographed list of readings but refers the students to current 
periodicals. He has two lectures at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital on child 
care with demonstrations with a live baby. Speakers discuss meal 
planning and home decoration. Some of the topics for assignments 
given last year included analysis of one’s own family, family bud- 
get, meal planning, care of the baby, home decoration. Reference 
is especially made to the Encyclical on Christian Marriage. Father 
Friedel states that the course has become very popular, but “‘we 
have not as yet come to the point of perhaps placing such a course 
as a required one. I do not know if such a procedure would be 
advisable. If students are interested and can fit it into their schedule, 
they will follow such a course.” 


Sister M. Canisia, Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
does not use a text, has a list of readings. The discussion method 
is employed. Students are encouraged to take courses in cooking 
and textiles, particularly Child Care and Home Nursing, Meal Plan- 
ning and Table Service, Fundamentals of Clothing Construction, 
Clothing Selection, and the Bride’s Course. The Encyclicals on 
Marriage and on the Education of Youth are used. She gives the 
students a selected list of references on birth control as required read- 
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ing and treats the subject in a lecture with an opportunity for dis- 
cussion. ‘The seniors have instruction on the subject from the priest 
who teaches religion. 


Sister M. Canisia’s topics are: 

History of the Family and of Marriage 

Forms of Marriage 

Family Bonds 

Rights and Duties of Various Members of the Family 
Sanctity and Indissolubility of Marriage 

Roots of Modern Social Change 

Industrial Revolution —- Cause of Social Change 
Family as Economic Unit 

Family a Social School 

10. Divorce 

11. Annulment 

12. Impediments to Marriage 

13. Family and the State 

14. Effects of the Industrial Revolution on the Family 

15. Present Economic Problems in Relation to the Family 
16. Modern Conditions that Militate Against Large Families 
17. Disintegration of the Family 

18. Family Tensions 

19. Education and the Family 

20. Education for Marriage 

21. Religion as a Basis for Wholesome, Stable Home Life 
22. Population Theories 

23. Psychoanalysis 

24. The Wholesome Home 


Suggested subjects for term papers are: Preparation for Marriage, 
Home-Making as a Career, Responsibilities of a Family, Family 
Tensions and How to Avoid Them, Family Recreation, The In- 
fluence of Religion on Family Life, The New Leisure, Modern In- 
ventions in Relation to Family Bonds, Modern Conditions that 
Militate against Large Families, Good Reading in the Home, The 
Effects of Christianity on the Home. 


Marquette University 


The courses cited are those given by the author of this paper at 
Marquette University. Some of the descriptions may be more 
valuable as errors to avoid than plans to follow. 

Each time the course is offered, its content changes. At one time 
it started with problems: 


Problems of the Modern Family 

Philosophy of Marriage and the Family 

Encyclicals on Christian Marriage (Leo XIII and Pius XI) 
History of the Family (in detail) 

Groves, American Family (text) 
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Students reported on primitive promiscuity theories, Egyptian fam- 
ily, Oneida community, woman suffrage, etc. A speaker from the 
Family Welfare Association addressed the class. 

In 1936 different approaches to the family were given. 


What are Marriage and the Family? Approaches to Study 


Statistical Approach 
Philosophical Approach 
Religious Approach 
Anthropological Approach 
Historical Approach 
Economic Approach 

Home Economics Approach 
Biological Approach 
Psychological Approach 

10. Sociological Approach 

11. Social Problems Approach 
12. Social Case Work Approach 
13. Ecological Approach 

14. Practical Approach 

15. Educational Approach 

16. Legal Approach 

17. Research Approach 
Bibliography: Subjects, Persons 


The text was Groves, American Family. Selected readings for the 
various approaches were found in Reuter and Runner, Modern 
American Family, Morrison, Gannon, Encyclicals, Mowrer, Good- 
sell, Nimkoff, and Kyrk. Visits were made to the Family Court 
and to the Family Welfare Association. Current material was em- 
phasized. Wisconsin laws relating to marriage and the family were 
studied. 

Each student had a different research project. Some of the topics 
were: 


Age distribution of men and women applying for mar- 
riage licenses 
Number of children in families in Milwaukee's Who’s 
Who men (1.64) 

Ecological distribution of births in Milwaukee 
Ecological distribution of marriages in Milwaukee 
Ecological distribution of Family Welfare cases 
Private agencies in Milwaukee which train for marriage 
Budgeting services given by Milwaukee banks 
Visit to the Merril-Palmer School in Detroit 
Occupations of individuals in relation to those of their 
parents and grandparents 
History and present work of the Family Welfare Associa- 
tion 
History and present work of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society 
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12. Popenoe’s Institute of Family Relations 

13. Research on the number of years married persons knew 
each other before marriage, circumstances under which 
they met, whether they knew each other’s families 


About a week was given to reports on research projects. 


In 1938 the course included: 


1. Philosophy of Marriage 

2. Encyclicals 

3. History 

4. Sociology of the Modern Family 
A reserve shelf of Family books was placed in the Marquette Uni- 
versity library for students to read in their leisure time. The term 
paper was a subject of the student’s own choosing or a research project. 
Instead of a term paper students could take practical courses in cook- 
ing and interior decoration. One book report on Mowrer, Nim- 
koff, Reuter and Runner, or Groves was required. The text used 
was Bernhard J. Stern, The Family Past and Present, 1938. Addi- 
tional reading was done in Waller, The Family, 1938. Recipes for 
success in marriage were criticized, the Burgess-Cottrell prediction 
scale was noted. 

The next course will probably be organized about the four parts 
given above. The text may be Baber or Waller. Historical material 
will be minimized. Practicality and sociology will be emphasized. 
Research projects will be done. The Encyclicals will be taught. A 
twofold purpose will be kept in mind: preparation for sociology 
and preparation for life. 


Conclusion 


The problem of teaching the Family course is one of method and 
of content. 

Under method a combination lecture-discussion type seems useful 
to give information and to stimulate thought. Library reserve 
shelves stacked with a number of the older Family books and most 
of the recent ones aid to make reading materials easily accessible. 
Minor research projects can be assigned. 

As far as content is concerned, a study of the philosophy of mar- 
riage and of the Encyclicals is recommended for a basis. Some ma- 
terial on the history of the family may be included. Some practical 
material on homemaking may have a place, but the instructor might 
well question the sociological (but not the practical) value of a 
cooking course. But in particular the course should be concerned 
with the sociology of family life. 
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The sociology of family life? One sociologist is reputed to have 
refused to teach the Family course because there was no sociology in 
it. Is there a sociology of family life besides law, home economics, 
and history? 

The sociology of family life. Is sociology something more than 
a survey of social problems? Can the normal family edge in on 
the limelight of the pathological family? Should the Family course 
be something more than a study of divorce, drains, and drink, should 
it be a study of social interaction, processes, of social theory? 

Social theory on the family? And where can that be found? At 
present it seems largely a challenge to the sociologist who constantly 
affirms the importance of the family institution and yet is sometimes 
content with an ill-assorted list of family problems which, to bor- 
row a figure of speech from Sorokin, have nothing more to unify 
them than the binding of the book. 


Bibliography on Teaching the Family 


This bibliography does not include general articles on marriage 
and the family which may be used as part of the content of the 
course but includes only materials concerning teaching the course. 


BOOKS 


Education for Home and Family. Proceedings of a Conference 
held at Hot Springs, Arkansas, under the auspices of the U. S. Office 
of Education and the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
May 1-2, 1937. Published by National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Washington, D. C. 

Part I. Changing Backgrounds of Home and Family Life 
Part II. Parent Educational Problems at Different Levels 
Part III. Professional Training of Leaders in Parent Education 
Part IV. Utilizing Forces for Parent Education 

Rockwood, Teaching Family Relationships in the High School, 
American Home Economics Association, Washington, 1935. 


THESES 
Cecil Haworth, Education for Marriage among American Colleges, 
6. 


Sister M. St. Leonard, Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa. A Pro- 
gram for Home and Family Life in Catholic Liberal Art Colleges for 
Women. 

Gilbert F. Wolters, O.S.B., An Investigation of Education for 
Family Life and Parent Education in Catholic Colleges of the United 
States, Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C., 1936. 
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PERIODICALS 


“Courses on Marriage and the Family in Undergraduate Col- 
leges’’ (Bigelow and Judy-Bond), Journal of Soctal Hygiene, Jan- 
uary, 1936, p. 27 ff. 

“Discussing Marriage and the Home with Young Men and Wom- 
en,’ Journal of Home Economics, January, 1939. 

“Does College Answer their Questions?’’ Journal of Higher Ed- 
ucation, April, 1939. 

“Educating for Marriage’ (Rev. Thomas Reilly, S.J.), The 
Catholic Family Monthly, February, 1935, pp. 6-11. 

“Educating for Family Living in a Changing World’ (Ellen 
Miller) , Journal of Home Economics, January, 1934, pp. 1-5. Gen- 
eral activities, depression activities, recreation, etc. 

“Education for Parenthood,’’ National Education Association, 
November, 1933. Courses in high school and college. Pupils may 
gain command of home-making processes through activities of school. 
Literature made accessible. 


“An Integrated View of the Homemaker’s Responsibilities and Ed- 
ucation Therefor’ (J. L. Hypes), Journal of Home Economics, Vol. 
XXV, November, 1933, pp. 763-769, December, 1933, pp. 852- 
860. 


“Objectives in Teaching Family Relationships’ (Paul Popenoe), 
rersare! of Home Economics, Vol. XXIV, February, 1932, pp. 
119-121. 

“Preparing our Children for Marriage,’’ Parent-Teachers, De- 
cember, 1938. 

“Problems of a College Course in Marriage,’’ Sociology and Social 
Research, March, 1939. 

“Some Progressive Principles,’’ National Education Association, 
January, 1934. 

“Teaching Family Relations’’ (Edson Newell), Journal of Home 
Economics, Vol. XXV, March, 1933, pp. 188-194. 

“Teaching Family Relations,’ Educational Digest, October, 1939. 

“Training for Marriage,’’ Literary Digest, November 26, 1932, 
pp. 15-16. Work of Institute of Family Relations. 

“Training Leaders for Education in Relation to Home and Family 
Life,” Journal of Home Economics, Vol. XXIII, May, 1931, pp. 
411-417. Teachers must exemplify ideals, must have adjusted per- 
sonalities. 

“Use of Research in Courses on the Family and Marriage,” 
Journal of Home Economics, May, 1935. Effect of recent social 
changes on the family. 

“When the Moon Comes Over the Campus,” Literary Digest, 
August 20, 1932. Experiments at Rollins College, Florida, and 
at Amherst. Marriage preparation should include: history of mar- 
riage, child and parent relationships. Discussion groups help avoid 
trial-and-error learning later. Topic preferences of grades 7—12, 
home economics in high schools, home management courses on the 
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college level, nursery schools, twenty lesson series on problems, ques- 
tion boxes, and discussion groups. Bibliography on p. 230. 
Parent Education, May, 1935. ‘‘How Shall Education in Family 


Life Function in General Scheme of Education for Youth?” ‘“‘A 
Realistic Approach to Meeting Youth’s Demand for Education in 
Family Life’’ (conference groups). ‘History and Status of the 


Movement for Education in Family Life at the High School and 
College Levels’’ (Spencer, Groves). ‘‘Brief Descriptions of Col- 
lege Programs for Education of Youth in Family Life.’’ ‘Programs 
at an Experimental College.” 
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THE MOBILITY OF EMINENT CATHOLIC LAYMEN 


CLEMENT S. MIHANOVICH 


This study’ is concerned with the direction and degree of the 
mobility of eminent native born Catholic laymen. The data were 
secured from the American Catholic Who’s Who for 1938-39 and 
include 2,137 white Catholic laymen for whom the Who’s Who 
gave information with respect both to place of birth and present 
location. 


The volume for 1938-39 was selected for analysis because it 
is the most accurate and up-to-date volume available. The Amert- 
can Catholic Who’s Who was first published in 1910 and discon- 
tinued until 1934. Since then it has been issued every two years. 
The 1934 to 1937 volumes were not selected because they were 
found to be inaccurate, deficient and unsuitable for a study such as 
this. 

The aim of this investigation, as was the aim of Sanford Wins- 
ton in his study of the mobility of eminent Americans,* is: 


....to analyze certain relationships which exist between the 
place of birth of eminent men and their occupational location, 
to study the currents of movement on the part of leaders. It is 
not enough to know how many eminent men, according to the 
present criteria, were born in a given state and how many are 
occupied there at present. Rather, how many are native sons 
and what states attracted, or contributed, the others? Assured- 
ly the data do not include the full extent of the movement. In 
many cases men of eminence have migrated from the home state 
to several other states before their present location was at- 


"The data were compiled by Miss Helen Jansen and rearranged by the 
writer. The outline of this study is based on Sanford Winston’s study of 
“The Mobility of Eminent Americans,” American Journal of Sociology, 41 
(1935-36), pp. 624-634. The reader should compare the results of this 
study with those of Mr. Winston’s. 

*“The assumption is that the mobility which is studied here is not de- 
pendent upon 100 per cent inclusion of outstanding men nor necessarily 
on possible bias in the types of eminence included.” J[bid., p. 624. These 
2,187 eminent men constitute 0.01 per cent of the total Catholic popula- 
tion in the U. S. 

Ibid. 
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tained. In other cases they have left the home state for a 
period and then returned to it. Others may have been highly 
mobile within the native state. None of these movements is 
revealed due to the necessary limitations of data and computa- 
tion, but it is believed that the data presented for these living, 
eminent [Catholic] American [laymen] do give a sufficiently 
adequate picture of their mobility as a group.’ 


TABLE I 


Distribution of Eminent Native-Born Catholic Laymen 
According to Birthplace and Present Occupational 
Residence by Geographical Divisions 


Number BornPer cent Per cent 
Number Number’ and Still Residing of Total 


Geographical in Born in Residing in in Div. E. C. L. 
Divisions Division Division Division of Birth in Div. 
New England 287 874 230 61. 13.4 
Middle Atlantic 504 506 333 65. 24.5 
East North Central 487 557 329 59. 22.6 
West North Central 254 308 157 54, 11.8 
South Atlantic 88 94 50 53. 4.1 
East South Central 39 62 28 45. 1.3 
West South Central 94 80 57 71. 4.4 
Mountain 66 39 22 56. 3.1 
Washington, D. C. 177 39 30 78. 8.3 
Pacific 141 78 60 T; 6.5 
2,187 2,187 1,296 


Table I gives the number of eminent Catholic laymen who were 
born in each division, the present occupational location of these 
men, and the number and percent born and residing in each division. 
The Pacific division retained the largest proportion of its native 
Catholic sons, 77 per cent. It is also interesting to note that the 
District of Columbia retained 78 per cent of the eminent Catholic 
laymen born within its borders. Only one division, the East South 
Central, failed to retain more than 50 per cent of the eminent Cath- 
olic laymen born within its confines. The Middle Atlantic and 
the East North Central divisions possessed the largest number of 
eminent laymen, 47.1 per cent of the total number of 2,137. 


‘Op cit., p. 625. 
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TABLE II 


Percentage Distribution of Total Native White Males 
Thirty Years of Age and Over, 1930,* and of Eminent 
Catholic Laymen by Occupational Location 


Native White Eminent 


Division Males Men 
West North Central ............ 13.1 11.8 


* Fifteenth Census of the United States, 1930, Vol. III, Part I, Table 46. 


Table II is presented in order to afford a comparison of the dis- 
tribution of eminent Catholic laymen by place of occupation and 
the distribution of the native white males, thirty years of age or 
over. The table is self-explanatory for it is quite evident that 
certain divisions have lured more than their share of eminent Cath- 
olic laymen. For the purpose of balance and clearness the District 
of Columbia was not included in the South Atlantic division. 


TABLE III 


Distribution of Eminent Men, by States, According to Present 
Occupational Location and Place of Birth 


Total No. Total No. Percentage  Percent- 


of Eminent Born Out- Born Out- age 
STATE Men Living side of side of Born in 
in State State State State 
Alabama 6 3 50.0 50.0 
Arizona 9 8 88.8 21.2 
Arkansas 0 0 0 0 
California 112 66 58.9 41.1 
Colorado 15 11 73.3 26.7 
Connecticut 55 15 27.46 72.54 
Delaware 3 3 100.0 0.00 
District of Columbia 177 147 83.1 16.9 
Florida 15 11 73.3 26.9 


*The median age of eminent Catholic laymen was found to be 49 years. 
Cf. Miss Helen Jansen’s thesis “Eminent Catholic Laymen in the United 
States for 1939” (St. Louis University, 1940). 
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Georgia a7 7 41.2 58.8 

Idaho 9 6 66.6 33.4 

Illinois 177 a4 43.5 56.5 

Indiana 31 14 41.1 54.9 

ey Iowa 41 4 10.0 90.0 

t ) Kansas 17 8 47.0 53.0 

- | Kentucky 16 2 12.5 87.5 

Louisiana 46 4 8.7 91.3 

| Maine 8 8 100.0 0.0 

Maryland 24 5 20.8 79.2 

Massachusetts 156 22 14.1 85.9 

Michigan 94 32 34.0 66.0 

Minnesota 65 22 33.8 66.2 

Mississippi 3 3 100.0 0.0 

Missouri 71 26 36.6 63.4 

Montana ED 5 45.4 54.6 

Nebraska 45 20 44.4 55.6 

Nevada 4 2 50.0 50.0 

New Hampshire 15 6 40.0 60.0 

: New Jersey 25 10 40.0 60.0 

New Mexico | 4 57.1 42.9 

i New York 372 136 36.5 63.5 

1 North Carolina 4 1 25.0 75.0 

r North Dakota 11 10 90.9 9.1 

t Ohio 110 22 20.0 80.0 

Oklahoma 19 19 100.0 0.0 

-_ Oregon 8 6 75.0 25.0 
t Pennsylvania 107 25 23.36 76.64. 

) Rhode Island 44 13 29.6 70.4 

South Carolina 7 2 28.6 71.4 

South Dakota 4 2 50.0 50.0 

Tennessee 14 6 42.8 57.2 

Texas 29 14 48.3 51.7 

Utah 9 6 66.6 33.4 

- Vermont 9 1 itt 88.9 

Virginia 14 8 57.1 42.9 

Washington 21 19 90.5 9.5 

West Virginia 4 i 25.0 75.0 

' Wisconsin 75 13 17.3 82.7 

Wyoming 2 2 100.0 0.0 

Total 2187 858 
Per cent 40.1 59.9 


Table III deals with the number of eminent Catholic laymen oc- 
cupied in each state, the number and percentage who were born in 
other states and the percentage born and living in the same state. 
The following states had at least 75 per cent of their eminent Cath- 
| olic laymen coming from other states: Delaware, District of Colum- 
bia, Maine, Mississippi, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Wash- 
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ington, and Wyoming. Five of these, Delaware, Maine, Mississippi, 
Oklahoma, and Wyoming, secured all their eminent men from other 
states. This may be due, partially at least, to the lack of a large 
Catholic population in these states.° The comparatively high per- 
centage of eminent Catholic laymen born outside of the state of 
Florida and residing in it and the large number of eminent laymen 
living in California should not be attributed solely to the favorable- 
ness of climatic conditions which seem to lure the eminent retired 
men, for only one of 2,137 eminent Catholic laymen listed in the 
Catholic Who's Who was listed as retired. It is obvious that the 
District of Columbia would draw many of its eminent men from 
other states, but it is interesting to notice that 16.9 per cent of the 
eminent listed as residing in the District of Columbia were born there. 

The following states had more than half of their eminent Cath- 
olic laymen native born: Connecticut, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, West Virginia, 
and Wisconsin. This concentration of eminent men in the state of 


TABLE IV 
Number Residing and Born in State and Net Gain or Loss of States Owing 
to Mobility Together with the Percentage of Eminent Catholic Laymen 
Living in State of Birth 


Number of Number of Net loss Percentage 
ECKL E.C.L. orgain of E. C. L. 


STATE Residing Born in of Living in 
in State State State State of Birth 
6 9 -3 50.0 
0 5 -5 0.00 
55 61 -6 72.54 
3 0 3 0.00 
District of Columbia ........ 177 39 138 16.9 
15 6 9 26.9 
17 15 2 58.8 
9 4 5 33.4 
177 158 19 56.5 


*The Catholic population of Maine is 173,893; Mississippi, 32,705; 
Delaware, 36,696; Oklahoma, 46,723; Wyoming, 18,772. “Religions,” The 
World Almanac (N. Y. World-Telegram, 1939). 
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46 48 -2 91.3 
24 40 -16 79.2 

156 221 -65 . 85.9 
71 71 0 63.4 

New Hampshire ............ 15 19 -4 60.0 

4 5 -1 75.0 
110 130 -20 80.0 
8 4 4 25.0 
0's 107 150 -43 76.64 
44 41 3 70.4 
sins 4 6 -2 50.0 

ow 21 5 +16 9.5 


birth might be generally attributed to two factors, (1) these states 
contain a large Catholic population, and (2) they afford the great- 
est opportunities for Catholic and non-Catholic pursuits on the 
part of these eminent men.” The influence of these two factors is 
readily seen in the cases of Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania where the Catholic population is over a million and where 
professional opportunities are good. 

Of these 2,137 eminent Catholic laymen born in the United 
States, 40.1 per cent were found to be occupied in other than the 


*Seventy-nine per cent of these eminent Catholic laymen were classi- 
fied as professional men. Law claimed over one-third of the total number 
and half of the professional men. Cf. Miss Jansen’s thesis, op cit. 
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state of birth. Another part of this study® further revealed that 
36.6 per cent of all eminent laymen resided in the town of birth. 
This, therefore, would indicate no great deal of mobility on the 
part of the eminent Catholic laymen. This relative laxity of mo- 
bility is in sharp contrast to the high degree of interstate movement 
manifested by eminent Americans in Sanford Winston’s study. 

It is the purpose of Table IV to compute the net gain or loss of 
each state as the result of the mobility of eminent Catholic laymen. 
This was accomplished by comparing the total number of eminent 
laymen residing in the state with the total number of eminent men 
born in each state. Twenty-four states were found to have a net 
loss while 23 states, including the District of Columbia, showed 
gains. The District of Columbia showed the largest numerical 
gain. New York ranked second, followed by California. 

In order to emphasize certain important relationships, Table IV 
also contains the percentage that those leaders born in a given state 
form of the total number of eminent Catholic laymen living in a 
state. It was found that 21 of the 34 states, where the proportion 
of leaders within the state who were native was at least 35 per cent, 
showed a net loss in the number of eminent laymen. On the other 
hand, Missouri and Nevada showed neither loss nor gain. Among 
the notable exceptions to this relationship are California and New 
York both of which showed a definite gain although having 41.1 
per cent and 63.5 per cent respectively of their eminent Catholic 
laymen native born. 


By way of summary and conclusion, it was found: 

1. Only one division, the East South Central, failed to retain 
half of the eminent Catholic laymen born within its borders. 

2. This study does substantiate other investigations, including 
Winston’s, “‘in emphasizing the high proportion of eminent men 
in the New England and Middle Atlantic divisions in comparison 
with their proportions of native white males, thirty years and over 
in 1930, in the general population.” ° 

3. The following states drew at least three-fourths of their 
eminent Catholic laymen from cther states: Arizona, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Maine, Mississippi, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Washington and Wyoming. 

4. In Alabama, Connecticut, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, 

Ibid. 

*Sanford Winston, op. cit., p. 634. 
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New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin, at least half of the eminent Catholic 
laymen located there were born within the state. In fact, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Vermont, West Virginia, and Wisconsin re- 
tained at least 75 per cent of their eminent native sons. 

5. Although a higher degree of mobility was indicated among 
the eminent Catholic laymen than in the general population, they 
were not so highly mobile as the eminent Americans studied by 
Sanford Winston. 

6. This study revealed that twenty-four states had a net loss 
in that the total number of eminent Catholic laymen born in other 
states who moved to each state was less than the total number of 
eminent Catholic laymen born in each state who migrated to other 
states. On the other hand, twenty-two states and the District of 
Columbia showed net gains. Two states, Missouri and Nevada, 
showed neither gain nor loss. 
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NEWS OF SOCIOLOGICAL INTEREST 


The Anniversary of two great encyclicals falls on May 15, 1941, 
the golden jubilee of Pope Leo XIII’s encyclical ‘‘On the Condition 
of Labor,”’ and the tenth anniversary of Pope Pius XI’s encyclical 
“On the Reconstruction of the Social Order.’’ The Social Action 
Department of the NCWC is planning a huge program. Activities 
will commence in the autumn of 1940 to take advantage of the 
school year and the chief cycle of work of lay organizations. Fur- 
ther information may be obtained from the Social Action Depart- 
ment of the NCWC, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washing- 
oon, 

e 

St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn., will conduct a special 
summer school in rural life, July 15-27. Main objective of school 
will be to provide lectures and seminars treating practical methods 
of dealing with problems of rural life, and to arouse interest in the 
rural life movement. According to the tentative program, courses 
and seminars will be offered in cooperatives and farm organizations, 
rural and agricultural bibliography, government agencies and their 
functions, religious instructions in rural parishes, community or- 
ganizations for rural parishes, rural recreation and youth guidance, 
and methods of farming and soil conservation. Faculty will con- 
sist of rural life leaders from different parts of the country. 


Catholic Conference on Industrial Problems will hold its regional 
meeting, in Rochester, N. Y., September 23-24. 


The fourth annual Institute on Industry will be held at the Na- 
tional Catholic School of Social Service, Washington, D. C., June 
16-23, 1940. The National Council of Catholic Women in co- 
operation with the Social Action Department of the NCWC aims 
thru the Institute to give an opportunity to women workers and 
others interested to study labor problems and to evaluate them in 
the light of Catholic social teaching. Institute is open to all women 
especially workers in industry. 

The Ohio Valley Sociological Society held its annual meeting 

April 26-27 at Ohio State University. 

The National Catholic Conference on Family Life held its eighth 
annual meeting at the College of New Rochelle, April 10. The 
meetings throughout the day were divided into parents’ and stu- 
dents’ groups with a joint session in the evening. Brother A. Cas- 
sian, F.S.C., Manhattan College, Andrew J. Kress, Georgetown 
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University, Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., Family Life Section of 
NCWC, Sister Mildred, O.S.B., Mt. St. Scholastica College, Helen 
M. Toole, College of New Rochelle, and the Rev. Ralph A. Gal- 
lagher, S.J., Loyola University (Chicago), all members of the 
ACSS, were on the program. 

New officers for the coming years are: Mary L. Callahan, St. 
Mary of the Woods College, president; Andrew J. Kress, George- 
town University, vice-president; Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., 
executive-secretary; Mary Costelloe, Washington, D. C., treasurer; 
Sister Mildred, O.S.B., Mt. St. Scholastica College, recording sec- 
retary. 

Members of the board of directors are: Dorothy Abts, National 
Catholic School of Social Service; Brother A. Cassian, F.S.C., Man- 
hattan College, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. M. J. Gruenwald, Bellevue, 
Ill.; Mr. Richard Purcell, Washington, D. C., Mrs. Jos. S. Reilly, 
Rye, N. Y.; the Rev. Gregory Schramm, O.S.B., Newark, N. J.; 
Sister Mary, I.H.M., Marygrove College; and Frank P. Weberg, 
College of St. Francis. 


The New England Conference on Family Relations will be held 
at Harvard University, July 24—26. Meetings and round tables 
will be held on various family and child problems. Anyone in- 
terested in securing further information should write to Carle C. 
Zimmerman, Chairman of the New England Conference on Family 
Relations, 200 Emerson Hall, Harvard University. 

e 


The Southwestern Sociological Society met jointly with the 
Southwestern Social Science Association, March 22—23, at the Baker 
Hotel, Dallas, Texas. Among the meetings was a round table dis- 
cussion under the leadership of William S. Bernard of the University 
of Colorado on the subject of the responsibilities of the department 
of sociology for offering courses in training for marriage. 

e 


The Michigan Sociological Society met March 15 at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Morning session was devoted to papers on re- 
ligious groups by J. J. Burns (ACSS member), Nazareth College, 
Henry Ryskamp, Calvin College, and Paul Honigsheim, Michigan 
State College. 

The Eastern Sociological Society held its annual meeting at As- 
bury Park, New Jersey, April 27—28. The general topic discussed 
was “Sociology of War.’’ Robert Maclver, president of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society, delivered an address at the luncheon meeting. 

e 


Dr. Franz Mueller of St. Louis University was recently appointed 
general editor of ‘‘Social Studies — College Series’’ by the B. Herder 
Book Company. Assisting him will be Dr. Walter J. Marx, Cath- 
olic University of America, and the Rev. Eugene Cullinane, O.S.B., 
University of Saskatchewan, Canada. All three are members of the 
ACSS. First book of the series is that by the Rev. W. Schwer, 
Catholic Soctal Theory. 
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Dr. Clement S. Mihanovich of St. Louis University presented a 
paper on “The Transition of the Subject Matter of Sociology from 
Ward's Time unto the Present.’’ Dr. Franz Mueller of St. Louis 
University read a paper on ‘“The Sociology of Knowledge, Its Scope 
and Its Place on Sociology’’ at the annual meeting of Missouri 
Academy of Science, April 18-20, in Warrensburg, Mo. 


The Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., was recently appointed to the 
staff of the school of Social Sciences of the Catholic University of 
America. 

e 

The Rev. Paul Hanly Furfey who has been the acting Head of 
the department of sociology at the Catholic University, has been 
appointed Head of the department. Dr. Furfey and Dr. Elizabeth 
Walsh, also of the Catholic University, are preparing for publication 
in the near future an Outline of Social Problems. 


The Rev. Clement Della Penta, O.P. (member of ACSS) of 
Siena Heights College is teaching a summer school course on Art in 
which discussions will be conducted on the relation of Christian Art 
to our modern social problems. Social thought also finds its way 
into the Business Law courses at Siena Heights College, where Sister 
M. Ann Joachim, O.P., Ph.D., directs the studies into the legal 
phases of particular social problems. 


The next issue of the REVIEW will carry announcements concern- 
ing the third annual convention of the American Catholic Sociological 
Society. Members of the Society who have not as yet turned in 
their dues for 1940 will please do so as soon as possible. The RE- 
VIEW will publish a complete list of members in its October issue. 


Participating in the fourth annual meeting of the Mid-West 
Sociological Society held in Des Moines, Iowa, April 18-20, were 
three members of the ACSS. Dr. Paul J. Mundie of Marquette 
University presented a paper on ‘The Re-Classification of Crimes’’ 
in the section on Criminology at which Sister Anne, O.S.B., of the 
College of St. Benedict presided. Miss Marguerite Reuss of Mar- 
quette University gave a report on the results of a survey made on 
“The Distribution of Mental Disease in the City of Milwaukee.” 


His Excellency, the Most Reverend Joseph F. Busch, Bishop of 
St. Cloud, Minnesota, will be host to the Eighteenth National Cath- 
olic Rural Life Convention to be held in that city the week of Sep- 
tember 29. Individuals who are interested in the program or in the 
Catholic rural life movement should write to the Rev. James A. 
Byrnes, Executive-Secretary of the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference, at 240 Summit Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Further information concerning the Convention will be given 
in the next issue of the REVIEW. 
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At the annual convention of the National Catholic Educational 
Association in Kansas City, Missouri, the Rev. Ralph A. Gallagher, 
Executive-Secretary of the ACSS, addressed the high school section 
on the social sciences. Father Gallagher read the resolutions adopted 
by the high school section at the last convention of the ACSS. 

Out of this same educational convention came a resolution by all 
Jesuit Universities, Colleges, and High Schools to pay particular 
attention to the promotion and encouragement of sociology and the 
other social sciences during the next year. 

e 

The first issue of the AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL RE- 
VIEW was well received throughout the country. The secretary's 
files are full of commendatory letters. The REVIEW received notices 
and highly favorable comments in Orate Fratres, America, Modern 
Schoolman, Social Forum, and Thought. 


OUR NEXT ISSUE... 


The October issue of the REVIEW will contain an article on the 
result of a research on “Parole in Chicago, by the Rev. Ralph 
A. Gallagher, S.J., an article on social history, and another on so- 
ciological implications of economic doctrine. 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE ACSS AND READERS: 


This quarterly is designed to serve your interests and to pro- 
vide a medium and a forum for the expression of Catholic 
social thought. 

The editorial board would appreciate any suggestions you 
might have to offer. Articles are also accepted for the REVIEW. 
Communications may be mailed to 


THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
Loyola University, 6525 Sheridan Rd., Chicago, Illinois 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Rural Roads to Social Security. By Rt. Rev. Msgr. Luigi 
Ligutti, LL.D., and Rev. John C. Rawe, S.J., LL.M., Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1940, 387 pp. $2.75. 


‘‘The Old Homestead, once a castle, a kingdom, and a secure 
dominion, is today scarcely more than another shack for the housing 
of an agricultural rent or wage slave’; but around this Old Home- 
stead ‘‘technology could have built a grand modern life and culture’ 
— and still can do it if the social and economic order is reconstructed 
so as,to make the Homestead a true home for great numbers of our 
people. 

The Agrarian philosophy has been getting more publicity of late. 
Its argument is being accepted more widely and its scheme of life is 
being tried in a good many unexpected and widely separated places. 
Rural Roads to Social Security combines a statement of the argu- 
ment (backed up with voluminous tables, charts and authorities), 
a description of the outstanding Agrarian and near-Agrarian ex- 
periments, and general directions for those who wish to embark 
on a “forward on the land’ program themselves. The authors are 
eminently fitted, both by experience and learning, for such a com- 
prehensive statement of the theoretical and practical aspects of the 
matter, and their enthusiasm for the cause shines out in every para- 
graph in a manner which is bound to enkindle its like in elect souls. 

Our authors see in proletarianism (the separation of man from 
the ownership of productive property), and in individualism (the 
separation from the fundamental permanent loyalties of family and 
community) the great evils of our present age, evils which are them- 
selves due to the dominant industrialism of our society. The health 
of society and of the men who compose it can be restored if the 
great mass of men can again become owners and home-possessors. 

This twofold need can best be fulfilled by the ownership of a 
piece of land, for land can be both productive property and home. 
On the land the home becomes the center of productive activity and 
therefore is strong and secure. The family dwelling in such a home 
can develop a real unity. Thus the rural community, if it once 
captures the agrarian ideal, can become the invincible citadel of our 
society. But the rural community is not to be made up exclusively 
of farmers. The industrial worker, too, by acquiring a small hold- 
ing in the country, can have ‘‘one foot on the land”’ as well as “‘one 
foot in industry,’ and both he and industry will be the better for 
it. Thus it is possible for our whole society to be put on a genuine 
Agrarian basis. 

Rural Roads to Social Security is thus just what its title indicates. 
It points out the paths by which various elements in our society 
can reach a secure rooting in our soil. It can well serve as a text- 
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book of rural sociology or as a pocket encyclopedia for those 
who wish to become familiar with Agrarianism. It is a work 
which ought to be referred to again and again after the first read- 
ing, for often the authors’ interest in their work and their mission 
has led them to insert facts amid argument and exhortation amid 
statistics in a way that makes the first reading rather confusing. 
WILLIs D. NUTTING 


Catholic Sociology. By Sister Mary Consilia, O’Brien, O.P., 
Ph.D. P. J. Kennedy & Sons. 373 pp. 


This paper-bound volume aims to serve two groups, “the Upper 
Grades and Discussion Clubs.’’ Certainly there is a need for a soci- 
ology text at this level. No doubt many teachers will be able to 
use the material presented. They will find, however, that the title 
is misleading, for the content is quite similar to an upper grade 
“civics” with a difference, to be discussed later. Adult Discussion 
Clubs will perhaps find annoying the terminology used in order to 
meet the needs of children. 

Members of the American Catholic Sociological Society who have 
followed the purposeful effort being made by certain of its mem- 
bers to establish clearly the content and method of the science will 
not relish the title, “Catholic Sociology.’” There is not a separate 
science of society for Catholics, Jews, Protestants: there are, how- 
ever, Catholic, Jewish, Protestant, and — more specifically — 
secular sociologists. The fact that this is a necessary distinction 
and not a mere quibbling will be apparent to anyone giving serious 
thought to the problems raised in theoretical sociology. Further, 
it was discussed at the Society’s meetings, the extent to which phi- 
losophy should be given space in a sociology book. There is a de- 
tailed treatment (Part One — one-fourth of the book) in this 
volume of Man’s Moral Nature. If this extended consideration were 
deemed of such importance by the author, and, of course, it is of 
tremendous importance, it would seem that the title might better 
have read, ‘‘Social Inferences of Certain Philosophical Points.”’ 

Teachers of the social sciences whose philosophical background 
is inadequate will find in the appendix of this book an interesting 
and useful synopsis of the basic philosophical principles involved 
in their field. The bibliography which follows this résumé will 
be of use to some adult readers, but it does not contain references 
new to the well-informed teacher of the social sciences. Few cita- 
tions correspond with the emphasis of the title on sociology. 

SISTER ANNE, O.S.B. 


Marriage and the Family. By Ray E. Baber. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1939. 638 pp. $4.00. 


This text for the Marriage and Family course is a conscientious 
survey of the material in the field, including recent studies like those 
of Terman and Burgess and Cottrell. It contains the family in 
transition, natural history of the family, ancient family, colonial 
family, marriage laws, courtship, husband-wife relationship, parent- 
child interaction, new status of women, divorce, determinants of 
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family size, conflicting sex patterns, and conservation of family 
values. 

Excellent material appears on urban influences, the colonial Amer- 
ican family, migratory divorce, German attempts at population in- 
crease, and a survey of studies on the only child. Professor Baber 
notes the unscientific nature of popular rules for success in marriage, 
opposes separate colleges for men and women, chides the father try- 
ing so hard to be a pal to his son, points out problems in passive 
as well as rebellious children, and emphasizes difficulties in interracial 
and interfaith marriages. 

Problems are emphasized, but some theory is given. Perhaps 
theory on marriage and family relationships will make its way even 
more into family books instead of the usual gossipy drinks, drains, 
and divorce problems material. 

Professor Baber gives a rather sketchy history of the family which 
starts with the primitive family, includes the Chinese and Egyptian 
families, and then skips to the colonial American family. He holds 
that the European family has been covered in other texts. However, 
since his stated purpose is to cut down on historical material, it 
might have been better to take the immediate precursors of the present 
family. From colonial America the bock goes to the present time 
with no concern with intermediate influences such as that of the 
Civil War on the status of women. The chapter on the pre-depres- 
sion Russell-Lindsey free-love-companionate marriage theories might 
have been condensed. 

Other criticisms of this text apply to most marriage and the family 
books. The thinking of both author and student might be clari- 
fied by a statement on the relation of marriage and the family to 
sociology. 

One chapter propagandizes birth control while the next chapter 
lists European efforts to increase population, and there seems to be 
little recognition of any relation. English and American forecasts 
of population decline are omitted. One would think that the only 
concern with population is in Nazi and Fascist countries. 

The Catholic position on birth control is poorly stated by tak- 
ing a summary and answer to it from birth control propaganda. 

Once again emphasis is on the changing family. Changes, changes, 
changes in the family are discussed, and yet the author had no dif- 
ficulty in recognizing the family for his historical review. How 
about that unchanging core — dare we mention natural law? 

Except for these criticisms the book is an excellent summary of 
important material. 


Community Structure. By Thomas E. Wiley, J.D.. B. Herder 
Book Co., 1939, 355 pp. 


In their announcement of Community Structure, the publishers 
described it as a “high school textbook . . . written in language that 
fourteen-year-old children can understand.’’ Although one might 
infer from the title that this book is a text in community civics or 
citizenship for ninth-year students, the announcement tells us fur- 
ther that it ‘“‘deals with current social and economic problems... 
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and that the aim of the book is to coordinate the subjects of sociology 
and economics.”” The book is thus intended as a text for high 
school classes in sociology and economics or for integrated social 
science courses. For a fair appraisal, it is necessary to keep in mind 
this viewpoint of the author and publishers. 

Community Structure treats of the various elements which make 
up the community, the chief forces which influence the relationship 
between these elements, the principal evils which confront the com- 
munity, and finally many economic factors which come into play 
in community life. The twenty chapters of the book follow in 
logical order, the first ten dealing with questions of a sociological 
nature, the last ten with economic concepts and problems. 

In the opening chapter of the book, the author adapts the philoso- 
phy of Aristotle and St. Thomas with regard to the social nature of 
man to his high school readers, namely, that man is by nature a 
social being and can achieve the normal development of his natural 
powers only by association with his fellowmen in community life. 
The community is here considered, not so much as a political unit, 
but as a social and economic group consisting of individuals and 
families cooperating, directly or indirectly, for their common wel- 
fare. In such a community, which may vary in size and complexity 
from a small primitive village to a large industrial metropolis, various 
social forces affect the relation between its members, such as educa- 
tion, recreation, and means of communication. Chief among the 
evil influences which confront community life are crime and poverty. 


The second half of the book is devoted to a treatment of the eco- 
nomic factors in community life. In an industrial civilization such 
as ours questions of production, distribution and consumption, cap- 
ital and labor, wages and working conditions are of paramount 
importance and probably affect the lives of people within the com- 
munity group more intimately than any other social factors. For 
this reason the amount of space devoted to economic concepts, in- 
stitutions, and problems may easily be justified. In his treatment 
of these problems, the author follows the lead of Pope Leo XIII 
and Pope Pius XI, whose encyclicals on social and economic ques- 
tions form the basis of modern Catholic social teaching. The stu- 
dent thus not only becomes acquainted with the teachings of the 
Church on modern social and economic problems, but, what is per- 
haps more important, is assured that the Church is vitally interested 
in these problems and has the right to speak authoritatively on them. 


As a high school text, Community Structure is written in lan- 
guage well suited to its purpose. From the viewpoint of the stu- 
dent and the teacher, however, one might appreciate a more generous 
supply of illustrations and diagrams, questions, problems, and 
project suggestions which characterize the modern textbook. In 
spite of these shortcomings, teachers of sociology in Catholic high 
schools will welcome the Community Structure either as a basic text 
or as a book for supplementary reading. Mr. Wiley has thus made 
a worth-while contribution to a field in which there is a noticeable 
dearth of appropriate reading material for high school students. 

GERALD BENKERT 
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Catholic Social Theory. By Wilhelm Schwer, S.T.D. B. Her- 
der Book Co. 1939, 360 pp. $2.75. 


Dr. Schwer’s excellent Katholische Gesellschaftslehre, a statement 
of Catholic social theory, comes to us through the good offices of 
Dr. Landheer of the Library of Congress, with a preface by Dr. 
Mueller of St. Louis University. 

Though the form and appearance of the text is distinguishably 
German with extensive references to German authorities, it is gratify- 
ing to observe the dominance of universal Catholic ideology. The 
contents are divided into three parts: Society and the theory of So- 
ciety, Foundations of Society, and, Construction of Society, to which 
is appended a rather extensive bibliography of questionable value 
in that it includes much that is but remotely connected either with 
the particular subdivision to which it is attached or to the entire tiv. 

This book might be desirable as supplementary or reference read- 
ing in connection with a course of Ethics. It might reinforce the 
far superior works by the several American Catholics who have 
written in this field and whose presentation and illustrative materiai 
is far better adapted to the American student. While the task of 
rendering any foreign language text into English is doubtless zn 
extremely difficult one this difficulty is, judging by the labored 
quality of the German-English translations, probably an insur- 
mountable one. We could be more enthusiastic had there been some- 
what less close adherence to the original text, more artful typesettin:, 
headings, indentations, etc., and see little reason to hope with the 
author of the preface that ‘‘it will enkindle in the younger geneca- 
tion a holy fire of zeal.’’ Though its usefulness on the underzrad- 
uate level will be limited, it will so far as it may be employed aid 
students to “understand... the problems of society.” 

SISTER M. LiGuorti, B.V.M. 


Pope’s Plan for Social Reconstruction. By Charles P. Bruehl, 
Ph.D. The Devin-Adair Company, 1939, 368 pp. $3.00. 


When the King of all this world returned to His Father, He 
established His Church to work through all ages for the salvation of 
the souls of men; and He made forever the Bishops of Rome His 
commanders-in-chief to direct the war against the fallen Angel of 
Light and his angels of darkness. Thousands of bishops have been 
His generals, millions of priests have been His captains, and num- 
berless laymen and laywomen have fought for the souls of men. 

Looking upon a world demoralized by heresy, the late Holy 
Father Pius XI, sustained by the example of his illustrious predeces- 
sors, in his social Encyclicals ordered his battle for the reconstruc- 
tion of society; communism must be suppressed and liberalism must 
be defeated; Christian corporatism must be revived; it is not enough 
that paganism be crushed, a Christian society must be developed 
and brought to harvest. Throughout the world the commanding 
generals, the bishops, and their adjutants are mobilizing the rank 
and file of the Church Militant and assigning to every man the 
work he is to do. 
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One of the newest and best of these instructions to the Church 
Militant is The Pope’s Plan for Soctal Reconstruction, a commentary 
on the social encyclicals of Pius XI by Charles P. Bruehl, Ph.D., 
Professor of Sociology, St. Charles Seminary, Overbrook, Pennsyl- 
vania. Most of this book was originally published in The Honn- 
letic and Pastoral Review. The bringing of this material together 
in compact form should be enthusiastically appreciated by the mem- 
bers of The American Catholic Sociological Society. 

In the daily routine of classroom procedure there is danger that 
we may give more attention to symptoms than to the fundamental 
needs of society. Father Bruehl brings us guidance that is popular 
and non-technical in its form but fundamental in its philosophy. 
He sees the economic problem not isolated from the rest of life but 
integrated into the full pattern of the whole purpose of life. His 
conception of the reality of Christian corporatism and of the strategy 
of its achievement is a major contribution to the unification of 
civilization and culture as a Christian way of life. 

F. W. GROSE 


Freedom Under God. By Fulton J. Sheen. The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, 1940. 265 pp. $2.25 


In his latest book, which like its predecessors is receiving wide 
and well-merited acclaim, Monsignor Sheen contracts the current 
false theories of liberty with the only sound concept of liberty which 
is Freedom Under God. Two extremes are found in society today: 
a decadent liberalism which glorifies the individual and disregards 
society, and a thriving totalitarianism which glorifies society and dis- 
regards the individual. The Christian program, recognizing that 
“freedom from something implies freedom for something,” is pred- 
icated on the purpose for which man exists; and without a sound 
moral outlook, man’s purpose cannot rightly be understood. 

Applying principles which are old in a manner which is attuned 
to the modern tempo, the author scores the errors of prevailing phi- 
losophies as they are manifest in relation to ownership, labor, eco- 
nomics, government and asceticism. The book is written in a clear, 
stimulating, forceful style, and it abounds in well chosen analogies. 

JOSEPH WALSH 


The Christian Social Manifesto. By Joseph Husslein, S.J., 
Ph.D. Bruce, Milwaukee. Fifth printing. 341 pp. $2.50. 


The fact that Fr. Husslein’s Christian Soctal Mamifesto has had 
five printings since its first publication in 1931 is in itself evidence 
wards labor, and especially the Christian social apostolate. 

The present printing or edition contains, at the end of the volume, 
the text of the Encyclical of Pius XI on Atheistic Communism be- 
sides Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno which were in pre- 
vious editions. Fr. Husslein has refrained, however, from intro- 
ducing any citations from Atheistic Communism into his commen- 
tary, though it would seem that an occasional reference would be 
decidedly illuminating and helpful, especially in the chapters on 
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Socialist philosophy, the Marxian program, the State’s duties to- 
wards labor, and especially the Christian social apostolate. 

In its general plan, The Christian Social Manifesto follows Re- 
rum Novarum paragraph by paragraph, taking Quadragestmo Anno 
as supplementary to Rerum Novarum, with appropriate and readable 
commentaries on both. The general character of the commentaries 
is philosophical rather than factual; that is, it is in general a para- 
phrasing of the text of the Encyclicals, rather than a citation or 
description of the facts referred to in the Encyclicals or helpful to 
their understanding. 

RAYMOND J. MILLER 
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Dr. Franz Mueller is Asst. Professor of sociology at St. Louis 
University and general editor of the ‘Social Studies — College 
Series’’ of the B. Herder Book Company. 


William H. Conley, is Dean of Wright City College, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Raymond A. McGowan, is Asst. Director of the Social Action 
Dept. of the National Catholic Welfare Conference and secretary of 
the Catholic Conference on Industrial Problems. 


Alphonse H. Clemens is head of the department of economics and 
sociology at Fontbonne College, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Clement §. Mihanovich, Ph.D., is a member of the faculty of 
the department of sociology at St. Louis University, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Miss Marguerite Reuss, is an instructor in the department of social 
sciences at Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


F. W. Grose, is a faculty member of the department of sociology 
at Notre Dame College, South Euclid, Ohio. 


Sister M. Liguori, B.V.M., past executive-secretary of the ACSS, 
is now at the Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


Willis D. Nutting, Ph.D., is a member of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana. 


Rev. Raymond Miller, C.SS.R., is at the Immaculate Conception 
Seminary, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin. 


Rev. Gerald Benkert, O.S.B., is headmaster at Marmion Military 
Academy, Aurora, Illinois. 


Joseph Walsh is treasurer of the ACSS and instructor in sociology 
at Loyola University, Chicago. 


Sister Anne, O.S.B., is professor of sociology at the College of 
St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minnesota. 
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Graduates of Catholic Colleges who are considering 
graduate professional training in Social Work will con- 
sider the opportunities which the 


Loyola University School of Social Work 


28 NORTH FRANKLIN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


offers to its students: 


1— Oldest Catholic School of Social Work in America 

2— Approved by the highest ranking Associations 

3— Outstanding professors 

4— Advantages of the large social community of 
Chicago 


Write for Catalogue now 


For your elasses next fall... 


FUNDAMENTAL SOCIOLOGY 


By EVA J. ROSS, Ph.D. 


Without doubt this is the most comprehensive Catholic treatment of 
the whole field of peceeteee presented as a single-volume text for col- 


lege students. “Alm an encyclopedia of sociology,” says T 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC. SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW. $3.06 
RUDIMENTS OF RURAL ROADS 
SOCIOLOGY TO SECURITY 

By LUIGI LIGUTTI and 
By EVA J. ROSS, Ph.D. JOHN C. RAWE, S.J. 


A timely, provocative, author- 
itative discussion of modern 
Written especially for students rural social and economic ie 


in Catholic high schools, this toe 


popular text is achieving national B E L G | A N R U R A L 
recognition for its complete yet C Oo Oo P E R A T | @) N 


By EVA J. ROSS, Ph.D. 


i f the 
An examination of the begin- 


rinciples of sociology. 3.00 nings, the operation, and the re- 
sults of rural cooperatives in 
* Belgium. 


Write for copies of these books on 5 days’ approval. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3206 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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